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vernment’s statement on the seizure of various London 


instigation of the Communist 
Party is not a Nothing but “a very 
uch proceedings is possible. As to their legality nothing 
need be said here ; that question will be decided in the courts next 
week ; but no one is likely to question the propriety of the Downing 
reference to “this unlawful movement.” The most serious 
aspect of the whole business, of course, is the fact that it has been 
deliberately and elaborately organised by a party whose main purpose 
in many countries of the world to upset ordered government. 
have pursued political ends in the 


the 


too strong. 


buildings by 


squatters at 
svilable serious 


view ” of 
Street 


it is 
Here, hitherto, the Communists 
main by political means, though public memories are not too short 
to recall the obstructive attitude pursued during the war so long as 
was merely Britain’s war, and the immediate abandonment of that 
ttitude when it became Russia’s war. Now direct action is invoked, 
time when direct action in parts of the trade union world make 
recourse to such a weapon seem unusually hopeful, and in a cause 
which may momentarily evoke sympathy from parts of the public. 
Any such sympathy is totally misplaced. The housing situation is 
deplorable ; the Government have secured the production of fewer 
houses than might have been hoped; local authorities have been 


slow in putting in order many houses which they requisitioned long 
since. But the work is in hand; it is proceeding on an ordered 
basis ; and the plans can only be thrown into confusion by the lawless 
Communist performances. Unless they are immediately checked the 


will have succeeded in two important aims, in winnnig 
ind short-lived popularity with the families they have 


Communist 


some cheap 


purported to help (and whose last case will be worst than the first 
ind bstituting anarchy on a small scale for planned administra- 
Law, it cannot be too strongly emphasised, exists for the normal 
protection, not for his restraint, and no one with the smallest 
I f what action of this kind means will fail to give the 
G nt unstinted support in its defence of law. 
The Palestine Talks 
4 it can be said at the moment abour the talks in progress 
bet i British delegation headed by Mr. Bevin and representatives 
of Arab League is that something worth attempting is being 
at d. The Prime Minister in his address to the conference or 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Tuesday did not get beyond certain obvious truths, nor is it easy 
to see how he could. The reminder that each side must try to see 
the other side’s point of view is more necessary in this case than 
most, and though Mr. Attlee’s expressed conviction that the problem 
is not insoluble may savour of optimism there would clearly be no 
use at all in talking if solution were impossible. The Jews are 
showing singular unwisdom in absenting themselves from the dis- 
cussions, for it seems almost inevitable that the ground will shift 
from the federal arrangement proposed by the British to the clear-cut 
partition which—provided the delimitation accords with their desires 

Jewish opinion now favours. So far, unfortunately, the Arabs 
reject that solution resolutely. The new outbreak of terrorist 
outrages in Palestine is a sinister accompaniment to the discussions 
in London, but the two must be kept separate and the minds of the 
London negotiators concentrated on their constructive task. 
Agreement on a Palestine setthkement which both Jews and Arabs 
would accept, however reluctantly, is worth almost infinite patience 
and effort. No better negotiator could be found on the British side 
than the Foreign Secretary. 


The South Tyrol Accord 

The agreement freely reached by direct negotiation between Italy 
and Austria over the South Tyrol is the best fruit the Paris Con- 
ference has yielded so far—if indeed it is just to attribute it to the 
conference at all, seeing that the two States concerned reached 
accord by direct negotiation, and all that is left for the conference 
is to endorse and congratulate. The Southern Tyrol, a purely 
Austrian province, was most unjustly transferred from a defeated 
Austria to a victorious Italy in 1919, and it was generally and con- 
fidently expected that this time wrong would be righted by the 
South Tyrol to the State to which by tradition, 
inguage and culture it properly belongs. The Big Four, however, 
for reasons which have never been adequately stated anywhere, 
Bevin could say, when on his 


restoration of the 


rejected the solution, the best Mr. 
defence in the House of Commons, being that certain “ frontier 
idjustments ” in Austria’s favour might be considered. Actually, 


f course, the determining factors should be the welfare and the 


wishes of the inhabitants of the Southern Tyrol themselves, who 


have been ruthlessly Italianised during twenty odd years of Fascist 


1985 
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domination. The new agreement, if it does not give the Tyrolese 
what they most want, reversion to Austrian sovereignty, gives them 
almost everything else. The province will be autonomous, German 
will be recognised as an official language equally with Italian, there 
will be Austrian officials and Austrian schools, the population 
deported by Mussolini will be encouraged to return, and customs 
barriers between the South Tyrol and Austria will be largely removed. 
This is all excellent; the two countries concerned have set the 
Peace Conference an admirable and much-needed example. 


Trade with Russia 


The Trade Agreement with Russia announced by the Board of 
Trade on Wednesday is singularly welcome. It is the result of long 
and often trying negotiations, and Mr. H. A. Marquand, Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Department of Overseas Trade, is to be con- 
gratulated on the result achieved. In goods and figures the agreement 
amounts to relatively littl—Russia compounds at £35,000,000 for 
a £40,000,000 war-time debt to us, and we buy 25,000 standards of 
timber from her at a reasonable price—but this is the first post-war 
trade agreement to be concluded at all with Russia, and if it opens 
the door, as seems probable, to a development of mutually beneficial 
trade relations it will have justified itself abundantly. In fact the 
prospects of trade development are good. Russia needs a variety 
of goods which British factories can supply. Sir George Nelson, 
one of the leaders of the electrical equipment industry in this country, 
is conducting business discussions at this moment in Moscow. Other 
discussions are going on between British industrialists and the 
Russian Trade Delegation here. Business men may yet find their 
way better than politicians through the iron curtain. 


Aspects of Bulgaria 


The British delegate spoke not a whit too strongly at Paris on 
Monday about Bulgaria’s preposterous claim to territorial aggrandise- 
ment at the expense of Greece. That a defeated enemy should advance 
such a claim against an Allied State is almost incredible, and it is 
certain that even Bulgaria would hardly have tabled a proposal so 
intolerable if she had not been assured of support—if indeed it was 
not actually a case of external instigation—by Russia and Russia’s 
immediate satellites. Quite certainly Greece ought to get the slight 
territorial adjustments she is asking for, to give her an adequate 
defensive frontier against a Bulgaria which has in three wars since 
1912 shown herself the most aggressive State in the Balkans. 
Bulgaria herself, as the result of the overwhelming plebiscite on 
Sunday, becomes a republic—whether Socialist, Communist or 
democratic in the western sense remains to be seen; it can only 
be hoped that the decision on that will be left to the country’s own 
unfettered choice. The abolition of monarchy is wise, in view of 
the fact that the King is a boy of nine, and the son of a father whose 
traits, if the boy inherited them, would be no recommendation. 
Whatever is to be said of monarchy as a system, singularly little 
can be said for the recent sovereigns of Bulgaria, and the plebiscite 
- decision need cause neither surprise nor regret. 


The Nation’s Health 


The long report, published on Thursday, of the Chief Medical 
Officer of the Ministry of Health, Sir Wilson Jameson, “on the state 
of the public health.during six years of war,” must be one of the 
most encouraging documents ever sponsored by the Government. 
The advances in medicine, together with good organisation, which 
reduced mortality in the Forces to such a low level are now shown 
to have had surprisingly beneficial effects on the civilian population 
as well. “ An outstanding feature,” says the report “has been the 
low mortality of children from disease.” Though 7,000 children 
under fifteen lost their lives through enemy action, the mean annual 
death-rate for children was below the pre-1939 rate. Serious 
epidemics were expected, but did not occur, nor did the damaging 
of water-mains and sewers cause water-borne disease. Neurosis did 
not develop after air-raids, as apparently ill effects were compensated 
by new social experience. A cause of the general good health of the 
nation Sir Wilson Jameson sees in diet, which, in spite of monotony, 
has kept adults in at least as good a nutritional state as at the 
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beginning of the war and seems to have improved the state 
children. Meanwhile medicine has been making “ specracaie 
advances,” with penicillin and the sulphonamide drugs to pre 
infection and the new insecticides which are stressed as being pare 
the most important discoveries during the war. Vital Statistics 
generally were “ phenomenally good,” the birth-rate rising to 17.7 per 
thousand in 1944, the highest since 1926. The picture js Not, of 
course, all bright. Tuberculosis increased during the early as 
years, and though it is now declining infection is still being caused 
among children by unpasteurised milk. Diphtheria during the War 
killed more children than bombs did. In 1942—a year when, of 
course, many mothers were working—there were 5,000 to 6,000 
fatal accidents in the homes of England and Wales. The public still 
needs educating in many ways. Nevertheless even the adverg 
details in the report give an impression of foresight. The weakness, 
of our health system are being discovered and can be combued 
The war has stimulated planning, and here already it has achieved 
most admirable results. 


American Labour Troubles 


There is as yet no indication of an early ending to the strike 9f 
seamen affiliated to the American Federation of Labour which started 
on September §th and has since resulted in the paralysis of every 
port in America. The signs are, indeed, that it may be spreading 
The immediate cause of the dispute is the refusal of the Wage 
Stabilisation Board to sanction pay increases to A.F.L. seamen ex. 
ceeding those already granted to C.I.O. (Congress of Industrial 
Organisation) seamen—on the ground that such an increase would 
further accentuate the existing perils of inflation. The employers 
concerned have already agreed to the increase demanded. The result 
is that over 2,500 ships are standing idle in American ports and 
American maritime trade is virtually at a standstill. This is a pm. 
foundly grave situation and likely to have far-reaching consequences 
Apart from the obvious economic repercussions large UNRRA ship- 
ments are being held up, and the effect on bread-rationing in this 
country can only be conjectured. But the greatest danger implicit 
in the labour unrest is not the catastrophic fall in Wall Street prices, 
with its inevitable effect on the London Stock Exchange, but the pos- 
sible weakening of the Administration’s authority in international 
affairs. There has never been greater need than exists today for 3 
strong American policy backed by a united nation, and while there 
is no reason to believe that a split on the domestic front will neces- 
sarily weaken support for Mr. Byrnes, it will inevitably cause part 
of the energy of the Administration to be diverted to domestic issues 
at a time when a resolute concentration on the unsolved problems in 
the international field is urgently called for. 


Power from the Atom 


Attention to the destructive power of atomic energy must not be 
allowed to preclude consideration of its revolutionary potentialities 
when applied to industry. Sir Amos Ayre, chairman of the Ship- 
building Conference, told the Institute of Maritime Engineers on 
Tuesday that the use of nuclear energy for the propulsion of ships 
now appeared to be a probability—if a distant one. And a report 
on the use of atomic energy for power production on a commercial 
basis has been submitted to the United Nations Atomic Commission 
by Mr. Baruch. Although the estimated cost is at present higher 
than in the case of standard fuels the surprising fact is that it is 90 
little higher—.8 cents a kilowatt-hour compared with .65 cents for 
coal. Assuming that the upward trend in prices for coal production 
is maintained, and allowing for the reduction in cost of nuclear energy 
when experimentation has proceeded beyond its present exploratory 
stage, it will be seen that financially there is every reason to believe 
that the use of the new force in industry will soon be a practical 
paying proposition. This raises very important considerations in the 
field of future commercial development. For instance, any long- 
term plan for the electrical and coal industries must obviously take 
into account the fact that the length of their productive life in their 
present form will now inevitably be influenced by the early avail- 
ability of an energy not only incomparably more efficient, but quite 
possibly considerably cheaper. 
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caus HOPE FOR 
€ctacular 
aan HE speech delivered by the American Secretary of State at 
Statistic Stuttgart last Friday will remain historic as a milestone in the 
17.7 per f process of German, and therefore of European, reconstruction, Ir 
- Not, of f jg not, it is just and salutary to remember, the first milestone. Apart 
tly war fl fom the Potsdam Agreement of August, 1945, which in essentials 
5 Caused ff has been so litt!e honoured, the condition of Germany was analysed, 
the war ind remedies for her distresses indicated, in a singularly searching 
hen, of ind comprehensive report presented seven or eight weeks ago by ihe 
° 6,000 ».s who, as members of the Select Committee on Esti- 
slic stil British Ml Ss who, as c 
adverse Ip m2tes, visited Germany to see what steps could be taken to reduce 
knesse, ff the immense expenditure—{80,000,000 a year—which our occupa- 
nbxeq | tion of rather more than a quarter of Germany is costing this 
chieved | country. The report is on precisely the same lines as Mr. Byrnes’s 
diagnosis and prescription last Friday, and its reception by the 
House of Commons before the adjournment was an effective 
guarantee of the welcome the Byrnes policy could count on at the 
rike of | hands of the British Government. Both insisted that Germany 
started # must have something to live for. Both indicated the steps that 
every f must be taken if that elementary incentive was to be provided. 
‘ading. § jt is satisfactory in the extreme that British policy and American 
Wage f in this vital matter are so nearly identical. 
ani It is, of course, deplorable that a British policy or an American 
would | Policy regarding. Germany should need to be enunciated at all, 
lovers | seeing that an Allied policy, to which Russia as well as Britain and 
resus | America fully subscribed, was laid down at Potsdam over a year 
s and | ago on the morrow of Germany’s capitulation. Often as the 
pro. ff Potsdam agreement is referred to, it will do no harm to recall 
ences. § its main heads. The basis of the whole accord was the assumption 
ship- # of the unity of Germany. Political decentralisation and the 
1 this # development of local responsibility was certainly called for, with 
Plicit § the stipulation that “for the time being no central German 
"css, BH Government shall be established ” ; but administratively “so far 
han as is practicable there shall be uniformity of treatment of te 
or 3 @ «German people throughout Germany ” ; and—of crucial import- 
here @ ance—“ during the period of occupation Germany shall be treated 
eces- | asa single economic unit.” These explicit agreements, signed by 
part @ J. V. Stalin among others, have not been honoured. If they had 
sues § been, Mr. Byrnes’s speech and the earlier British proposals would 
sin § have been superfluous. But instead of an Allied Control Council 
20-ordinating administration at the centre there have been four 
distinct local administrations in the four zones of occupation in 
Germany, and the lines of demarcation between the zones have 
tbe become, in Mr. Byrnes’s words, more impenetrable than the 
ities f frontiers between totally independent States. In particular the 
uip- J execution of the agreement that Germany should be treated as 
on § an economic unit has been met on the Russian side with a blank 
ups Bf refusal, with the result, among others, that grain grown in the 
ms Russian zone, which should have gone, as it always did in the 
ion § Past, to help feed the population of western Germany, has to all 
her | 4Ppearance gone east instead of west ; it has certainly not gone west. 
$0 It is such a situation that Mr. Byrnes has had the courage to 
for § cope with. He believes, as the great majority of British citizens 
ion fF believe, that even Germans are entitled as individuals to life, liberty 
8Y § and the pursuit of happiness. What he proposes for them is what 
"Y | the Potsdam agreement explicitly provided for, the reconstruction 
or of German life on a democratic basis. He holds fast to the Potsdam 
nee insistence on denazification and demilitarisation, and gives the 
¢- welcome assurance that as long as the Allied occupation of Ger- 
ke | Many continues American troops will be there with the rest. But 
ir | he insists that Germany shall be enabled to stand, and to know 
l- { where she stands. Potsdam provided that such services as trans- 
te | port, postal communications and agriculture should be centralised 
and administered for the country as a whole. That, a year after the 
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GERMANY 


war ended, has not been done, and in despair of securing genera 
agreement Britain and America have at last resolved on the com- 
plete economic uriification of their two zones, which between them 
contain more than’half the population of Germany. The invitation 
to France and Russia to join in the unification remains, and will 
remain, open, but Russia shows no sign of accepting, and France, 
anxious for reasons of internal politics to hold a balance between 
Russia and the Western Allies, and dissatisfied at the absence of 
a special regime for the Rhineland and Ruhr, even though _the 
Saar is to become French, still maintains a separate administration 
in her relatively small zone. Unification is far distant yet. 

Here, then, is the Germany which Mr. Byrnes pictures. Its 
frontiers have still to be definitely fixed, for the Potsdam agres- 
ment said categorically that “ the final delimitation of the western 
frontiers of Poland [which is the eastern frontier of Germany] 
should await the peace settlement,” Poland’s administration of the 
former German territories which she at present occupies being 
meanwhile provisional. Denazification is to be carried to reason- 
able, not unreasonable, lengths ; the British committee mentioned 
that “ no man who has been a Nazi can in 1946 be a technician in 
a coal-mine, whereas in 1945 no man could be a technician in a 
mine unless he was a Nazi.” It is impossible to allow German 
industry to be paralysed. At present it is far below the low level 
set for it at Potsdam, and the secondary sufferer from that is the 
British, and to a lesser extent the American, taxpayer, who has to 
subsidise Germany because she cannot produce enough exports 
to pay for the needed food-imports, Demilitarisation will, of 
course, be insisted on rigorously, but here again it is sheer folly 
to ban every peace-time industry capable, by an effort of adapta- 
tion, of serving some military end. If the aim still is, as it was at 
the time of the Potsdam agreement, to produce a Germany which 
the Allies will have neither to govern nor to subsidise, then Ger- 
mans must be given a chance to govern and support themselves. 

On the latter point Britain and America at any rate are agreed, 
and it is hardly to be supposed that France would differ, provided 
she could be given binding assurances that the Ruhr would be 
so controlled as to make any contribution by it to future rearma- 
ment impossible. Even Russia would almost necessarily agree in 
principle, though whether she would fulfil the necessary condition, 
and unify her zone with the rest of Germany, is unfortunately 
doubtful in the last degree. On German self-government there 
is room for more difference of opinion. Potsdam here took the 
guarded line of encouraging local self-government on democratic 
principles and vetoing the creation of a Central Government “ for 
the present.” That was a year ago, and the time-factor is obviously 
a fit subject for discussion. France fears, with some reason, the 
creation of a strong German Government capable of directing the 
country into the path of imperial aggrandisement once more. Some 
central administration of essential services there must be, but in 
view of the size of most of the German Lander, or States, there 
is much to be said for letting local self-government on that scale 
prove itself, before proceeding to realise Mr. Byrnes’s aim of a 
German National Council, composed of the responsible Ministers 
or other representatives of the several States, to draft a federal 
constitution for Germany. 

What is to be the effect of the Byrnes speech? That question 
will not be officially answered till the four Foreign Ministers enter, 
as they have fortunately decided to do, on the discussion of the 
whole German question next month. What is involved is not 
merely a concrete policy towards Germany—or at any rate 
towards Germans—but a general attitude. Hard measure at the 
best must be meted out to the German people, and it is no more 
than their deserts. But it is disastrous folly to force them to the 
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conclusion that they have nothing better to hope for tomorrow 
than the sufferings of today. In our own interests alone we must 
do our utmost to get Germany economically on her feet. Till that 
is done most political problems can wait, though it is wise to make 
some beginning of local self-government forthwith. The unifica- 
tion of the British and American zones is a step in the right direc- 
tion, the largest and the soundest made yet. This country ought, 
following America’s example, to announce the early repatriation 
of all German war-prisoners except notorious Nazis forthwith. It 
is perfectly true that we need their labour ; but so does their own 
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country, from which they have been separated for 
Many of them, and possibly Germans still in Germany. would 
volunteer to work here for proper wages. But of forced labour 
we have had more than enough. In the measures proposed for the 
rehabilitation of Germany, with so large a degree of accord between 
America and Britain, there is no element of tenderness for the 
German people. The motive factors are a sense of justice and 
a deep conviction of the need of resolute steps for the reunion of 
a riven world. With rational men of all nations that should be 
decisive. 


years, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HATEVER may be said of publicity at diplomatic conferences 

generally it is quite obvious that publicity at Paris is doing 
far more harm than good. Some delegates—if not a majority at 
any rate a very substantial minority—are patently addressing thtir 
Orations much more to newspaper-readers in their own country than 
to their immediate audience of fellow-delegates. All this is liable to 
be defended on the basis of the first of President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points, “ Open covenants openly arrived at.” I take leave to doubt 
the common interpretation.- I don’t for a moment believe the Presi- 
dent meant “ publicly arrived at”; if he had he would probably have 
said that. What he was setting his face against was agreements 
secretly negotiated between two or more States and kept secret from 
the rest of the world—of which plenty of examples were available 
in 1918. Against that he set the ideal of negotiations carried on 
to everyone’s knowledge, but not necessarily in the presence of re- 
porters, with a clear understanding that any agreement reached would 
be published in full. That is common sense, and proof that that 
was in fact Wilson’s view is supplied by his insistence on at least one 
occasion on a committee sitting in private, with informal discussions 
in which he would have the right to change his mind if convinced 
by argument. It is difficult for a man to change his mind wheg he 
has once taken his position publicly—and been applauded by a large 
part of public opinion at home for his attitude. 

* oe * * 

The Soviet Government is, as has been stated, proposing to 
appoint its Ambassador at Ottawa to the post of Ambassador in 
London. The agrément of the British Government has, of course, 
to be obtained in such cases, and it has been suggested that there 
may be some difficulty about that, in view of the part the Soviet 
Embassy at Ottawa played in the espionage operations in which a 
number of Canadian citizens were recently involved. It is fair in 
this connection to recall that the Royal Commission which invest- 
gated the espionage business specifically reported that “ these 
members of the Embassy [mentioned by name] who were engaged in 
improper and inadmissible activities, operated in special sections of 
the Embassy, the operations of which were quite distinct from the 
official and legitimate activities of the Soviet Embassy and that the 
Soviet Ambassador, representing in Canada the Government of the 
U.S.S.R., had no part in them.” A Russian witness, indeed, stated 
that the Ambassador had no right of access to the special wing of 
the Embassy where the espionage work was centred. There were 
more important persons in the Embassy than he. 

* * * 

There is no call to be unduly censorious over the B.B.C.’s 
incursion into the field of finance last week, but it must have resulted 
in at least a temporary diminution cf a great many people’s capital 
by a considerable sum. After the original Wall Street slump there 
was on Wednesday a distinct rally. But on Wednesday evening 
the B.B.C., in its 9 o'clock news bulletin, turned on, not a financial 
authority but their New York correspondent, to explain what was 
He unfortunately described not Wednesday’s rally but 
Tuesday’s slump, to the tune of such phrases as that “ suddenly the 
whole edifice [of high prices] has come tumbling down.” The inevit- 
able result on the London Stock Exchange the next morning was a 
fresh wave of selling, and a general marking down of your securities 
and mine. They will no doubt recover, but whether B.B.C. market 
comment is a departure to be welcomed is open to some doubt. The 


Stock Exchange Committee, I am not surprised: to see, holds decided 
views on the subject. 
* * * * 

Two slight collisions of the Press with the Church are reported 
this week. In one, a vicar was bound over on a charge of what was 
evidently a purely nominal assault on a journalist who was pursuing 
his professional activities at a funeral service and declined to depart 
when requested. On that I express no opinion. Any human being, 
I imagine, can attend a church service, and I know too little of the 
attendant circumstances in this particular case. But with the vicar 
who vetoed photographing in his church at a marriage service I have 
complete sympathy. It is insufficiently realised that the marriage 
ceremony is as much a religious service as normal matins or even- 
song—at either of which the operations of photographers, whether 
professional or private, would be recognised to be grossly out of 
place. To emphasise that as occasion offers is very much to the good, 

* * . * 

The success of the Italian and Austrian representatives at Paris 
in reaching an agreement on the South Tyrol puts the regulars of 
the Peace Conference to shame. But some of them, notably Mr. 
Bevin, will not mind that when so happy a result can be recorded. 
What is it that has made the quite improbable conclusion of an 
agreement on the Southern Tyrol possible? I am told on the best 
authority that it was the debate on the subject in the House of 
Commons at the end of July. The speeches then made encouraged 
the Austrians to hope and revealed to the Italians a consensus of 
feeling the strength of which they had not realised. Hence the 
discussions and the ultimate accord. 

* * * _ 

The Labour Party is no doubt congratulating itself on the ie- 
quisition of its latest recruit, Sir Ernest Simon. It has reason to, 
and it would not be surprising if it was soon finding him a seat and 
giving him office. Sir Ernest has always hitherto been known asa 
staunch Liberal. The head of an important engineering firm, he is 
Chairman of Manchester University Council and has long been 
active im-municipal matters in Manchester. Among the reasons for 
his decision, embodied in a letter in Wednesday’s Manchester Guar- 
dian, is his conviction that Parliament must be run on a two-party 
system, and between the two main parties he cannot hesitate ; that 
raises important and far-reaching questions. The further explanation, 
that he is an ardent housing reformer, and is “ impressed with the 
Government’s plan for housing and the vigour with which it is acting 
in this matter,” might slightly startle Mr. Bevan himself. 

* * * * 

When someone has had £3,000 stolen from him (or, as in this 
case, her) it is perhaps a little harsh to observe that he (or she) 
almost deserves it. But that is the almost inevitable comment when 
you read that a lady has had that amount of cash, and jewellery to an 
equal amount, stolen from a Peckham flat. I no doubt live in a 
humbler style altogether, but I do keep a banking account, and 
prospective depredators may be assured that if they ever happen ‘0 
visit me they will never find as much as £§ on the premises 

* * * * 

Dizzied, evidently, by the return from holiday I expatiated last 
week on the “ Tradeston ” by-election. But there was no such thin 
It was Bridgeton, where the vacancy resulted from the lamented 
death of Mr. Maxton, Janus. 
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BACK FROM BIKINI 


By FRANK BESWICK, M.P. 


HE primary purpose of the Bikini tests, as stated in the directive 

to Admiral Blandy, was “to determine and measure with pre- 
cision what happens at various distances when an atom bomb is 
ysed against ships and other items of military equipment.” This 
purpose will have been achieved. For doth tests large ships of all 
types, sizes and construction were deployed with great care, and items 
of almost all conceivable equipment from tanks, aircraft and guns, 
10 food, clothing, comptometers and hot-water bottles were exposed 
to the effects of the explosion. The measuring and recording of 
effects could not have been more complete. Administratively the 
surprisingly complicated operations, truly American in size, were 
carried through with extraordinary efficiency, and the only incident 
not according to schedule was when the first bomb, for a reason not 
yet published, exploded some five hundred yards wide of its intended 
farget. 

In addition to information secured for the Service chiefs, the 
scientists will also have collected and confirmed valuable data, and 
many small gaps left in the nuclear picture because of inability 
to collect data after the first three explosions will by now 
have been filled in. The announcement that the proposed third 
test will not now be held was expected, since the scientists were 
confident that they could predict the result of it on the basis of the 
first two. All that one need add in that connection is that most of 
the data might well have been secured by less ambitious operations. 

Unfortunately the lurid speculations which were aroused by the 
tests, and not discouraged by the style and scope of the official pub- 
licity, make it difficult for the general public to get the Operation 
Crossroads in proper perspective. The Hollywoodian style of official 
announcements was conspicuous, as for example that on photo- 
graphy ; after boasting of the number of photographs to be taken— 
50,000 stills and 1,500,000 feet of movie film apart from Press photo- 
graphs—the statement goes on “and highlighting all this record 
equipment will be the world’s largest aerial camera. Five feet long, 
this giant has a 48-inch telephoto lens capable of legibly reading the 
dial of a wristwatch from a quarter mile away.” 

Admiral Blandy, too, was accustomed to make prognostications 
which one would have thought unnecessary. Before the second test 
he predicted that a column of water half a mile in diameter would 
be blown 8-10,000 feet in the air and that the ships near the centre 
were likely to be tossed in the air “in pieces if not together.” In 
fact a column of water 500 yards in diameter was blown some 5,000 
feet in the air (suggested explanation was that the flaky nature of 
lagoon bottom absorbed more of the shock than was calculated) and 
the ships near the centre, instead of going up, fell down. Indeed, 
it was thought likely that the 26,100-ton battleship ‘ Arkansas’ and 
the 33,000-ton aircraft-carrier ‘ Saratoga’ sank as the result of damage 
caused by striking the lagoon bed when the water was blasted 
upwards. The point is that the preparatory publicity was all enlarged 
upen and written up, and with widespread tales of tidal waves and 
earthquakes the atmosphere for the first test was, to say the least, 
unduly tense. Indeed, on that morning the recording paraphernalia 
assembled might have been for the final Judgement Day ; with cameras 
clicking and whirring, dramatic announcements over the radio and 
the metronome ticking off the final seconds to the explosion, nothing 
short of some cosmic catastrophe could have been other than an 
anti-climax. 

The second test, simply as a spectacle, was in itself sufficient to 
make the long journey worth while. The terrible power behind 
that gigantic geyser, the turmoil in the lagoon as the huge weight 
of water fell back again, the implication of the radio-active mist and 
rain which saturated the target fleet, all seemed of some super- 
natural pattern beyond the control of man. 

But what of the eventual assessment of the Bikini-type atomic 
bomb? Of the three principal destructive agencies of atomic fission 
the heat effect was probably less than expected, due to counter-effect 
of water, vapour and spray. Blast damage wil! be largely in accord- 


- 


ance with expectations ; but because at 1,000 yards the damage t 


superstructures was slight, we should not forget that most of us 
live in suburban houses of a very different strength from steel-builet 
warships. The shock damage from the under-water detonation was 
rather more severe, and I think it can be accepted that the effect 
could still further be increased if the bomb had been detonated lower 
down in deeper water. 

The effects of radio-activity are the least easily assessed without 
access to all the data, and they are probably the most important of 
all. The fact which some newspapers headlined, that sheep and 
goats were munching hay after the first explosion and pig No. 311 
was found swimming in the lagoon, may be true. But it was also true 
that many of these animals subsequently died from the effects of 
radio-activity. A paragraph in the Hiroshima-Nagasaki report might 
be re-read in this connection. In an “unusually strong three-storey 
reinforced concrete building,” some 250 yards from the centre of 
damage, 23 people received lesser injuries, but were able to walk to 
hospital for treatment. Between the sixth and seventeenth day after 
the explosion 21 of these people died, probably all from the effects of 
gamma rays. 

In the first test the lethal effect of the direct, so-called gamma, 
radiation was probably greater than in the second test, though, apart 
from odd examples such as a packet of strongly radioactive baking- 
powder found in the middle of a bale of otherwise “ safe” quarters 
masters’ stores, the persistence was slight. In the second test the 
poisonous fission products were churned into the water instead of 
rising with the bomb-cloud. The chemical elements of the ocean 
kept their poisonous properties for some days, and the oil which 
was freely released from sunk or damaged ships retained this radio- 
activity to even greater degree. 

What does all this amount to? Of course, some alteration to ship 
design should and will no doubt be carried out, but that, compara- 
tively, is unimportant. In all probability atom bombs would not be 
dropped on ships at sea. Why should they be? The Hiroshima 
bomb killed 80,000 people and a Bikini type plutonium bomb would 
kill more if dropped on a similarly populated area. With ten or 
twelve bombs simultaneously exploded on selected areas in Britain 
we can expect casualties of the order of 1,000,000 killed and as many 
more injured. Moreover, the principle of “saturation” which Air 
Marshal Harris employed to such terrible effect over Germany is 
here seen to perfection. In Hiroshima, after the one bomb, of 33 fire 
stations only 6 remained ; of 298 registered physicians only 30 sur- 
vived to render assistance. It was suggested to me by responsible 
and completely informed people that fifty atomic bombs of present 
power and properly placed would make organised human life on our 
island impossible. 

What will it profit us in such circumstances if our warships are re- 
designed or that we have the desired troops deployed along the Suez 
Canal? I am not suggesting that under this threat we should embark 


‘weakly upon a policy of appeasement of the old sort. I do, however, 


suggest that it is worth while concentrating upon what is probably 
the most serious point of difference and strive to establish agreement 
upon that, and consequently the confidence which will make the other 
problems easier of solution. 

As a condition of any sane conception of the future we must surely 
have some international agreement on the development of atomic 
energy. The Russian attitude in this connection is admittedly dis- 
couraging. Russians are suspicious of the extraordinarily progressive 
proposals put forward by the United States, and it is possible that 
their suspicions are not without foundation. The tragedy is that 
whilst the failure to achieve effective agreement on atomic energy is 
due to lack of confidence, that lack of confidence is itself partly due 
to the way in which we kept this development to ourselves. The 
Russians with whom I discussed our difficulties would admit their 
“iron curtain,” but pointed out that there was also the Anglo-U.S. 
“uranium curtain.” And all the evidence coming from the United 
States suggests that Mr. Churchill especially was insistent that, as a 
matter of principle, this uranium curtain should be drawn as closely 


as possible. With the unwholesome outlook which the Russians, 
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have developed after 27 years of restricted mental liberty they pay 
undue attention to the errors we have made in the past. 

Our responsibility for dissipating these suspicions is therefore the 
greater, but I fear that on the Atomic Energy Commission at any rate 
we are not measuring up to that responsibility. Our lack of en- 
thusiasm and initiative has certainly disappointed some of our Ameri- 
can friends. At the scientific level on which we might have made 
an attempt to establish real contact with the Russians we have had 
no continuity of representation. Sir James Chadwick, Sir George 
Thompson and Dr. Penney appeared in succession ; each stayed for 
only a few weeks. For the most important period of the sitting of 
the scientific sub-committee we had only temporary representation. 

It seems clear that we are as yet only on the edge of this fascinating 
new field of nuclear fission. At this moment its development is a 
threat to the existence of social life on this island ; at the same time 
I believe it offers one most valuable opportunity for establishing 
genuine international confidence. I am convinced that this oppor- 
tunity is worthy of even greater attention than our Government 
have as yet been able to give it. 


NORWAY RENASCENT 
By T. K. DERRY 

« ORWAY and France the Brokers of the Peace Conference ” 

is a large claim to make, even on a newspaper placard, for 
a people of less than three miliions. It is evidence of the new self- 
confidence which the war has given to Norway. It is also evidence 
of her fidelity to the policy which Mr. Trygve Lie adumbrated as 
Foreign Minister in exile amidst the perplexities of 1942, when he 
described Norway’s function as a link between the Great Powers 
to east and west of her, thus making his own fortune and perhaps 
his country’s. This policy was directly responsible for the painful 
decision to cancel the official plans for Mr. Churchill’s visit after 
the Fulton speech ; and it is now so much a matter of course that 
a Greek General, interviewed by the Norwegian Press on the workings 
of modern Greek democracy, was able to turn the subject by sug- 
gesting that he had come north for advice on how to keep the 
middle path in international affairs. 

Geographical or geo-political considerations are no doubt of prime 
importance, but Norway is helped to steer a middle course by her 
harmonious domestic situation. Food-supplies have improved 
steadily since liberation, and are now pretty much on a level with 
our own—rather lower in terms of official rations, but more widely 
supplemented than ours by private dealings in farm produce— 
which in itself goes far to create a feeling of confidence after four 
years of horse-meat rissoles and middle cuts of shark. The general 
economic outlook is likewise optimistic, with unemployment virtually 
non-existent and part at least of the colossal wartime earnings of 
the mercantile marine available for overseas purchases. The housing 
shortage is, indeed, to ail appearance as acute as Our Own—a re- 
markable phenomenon in view of Norway’s almost complete 
immunity from urban industrial bombing and the fact that none of 
the principal towns was involved either in the unhappy campaign 
of 1940 or in the far more destructive harrying of the north by the 
Germans during their retreat before the Russians in Finnmark. 

The guess may be hazarded that the suspension of norma! building 
activities during the war years is the main factor in a country where, 
judged by British standards, the life of a house (normally of timber 
construction) is short and the ratio of rooms to inmates low. But 
whatever its cause, the treatment of the emergency shows a resolve 
to see justice done to the “ have-nots ”, which goes far to assuage 
unrest. The general basis is the rationing of living-space at the 
rate of one room per person, exclusive of domestic offices, which 
has meant in actual practice the inspection by the local authority of 
all dwelling-houses, the listing of their regular occupants, and the 
allocation of all space in excess of the ration at a standard rent 
(unfurnished) to persons selected by the authority at its discretion. 
There is no element of persona! choice. 
doubted whether the middle even in 
dare to its own standard of life, could 
such a systematic invasion of the home 
in marked contrast with the experience 


It may be class, which 
Norway clings as hard as it 
have been brought to accept 


in pre-war days. But here, 
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of so many occupied territories, the war has left behind it a sense 
of unification, almost a family feeling. The very Opposite might 
be inferred from the numerous treason trials still in progress jn 
every part of the country. Knut Hamsun’s wife, for instance, who 
joined Quisling’s party and went on a lecture tour to Germany, has 
just been sentenced to three years’ hard labour in the local court of 
the obscure fishing town where Ibsen once served as an apothecary’s 
assistant. But the fact that the sentences, which do not appear to 
err on the side of leniency, arouse little political discussion empha- 
sises Norway’s immunity from the curse of class collaboration with 
the Germans, which has perpetuated discord elsewhere. Material 
losses, apart from the heavy loss of ships in Allied service, have 
been of such dimensions as to call forth a united national effort 
rather than the general pessimism which in less fortunate countries 
casts a shadow over the whole future of the nation. 

Above all, there is the remarkably small cost of the war in human 
life, officially estimated at 8,000, including civilian casualties, which 
enables Norway’s baptism of fire to act as a stimulating rather than a 
chastening influence on the national life. Success won at such a 
relatively small price in the only modern war in which Norway has 
taken part as an independent Power has inevitably drawn the people 
together with an enhanced feeling of self-reliance and self-assurance. 
The glorification of the monarchy, remarkable to those who remember 
its modest: réle in former days, is the romantic outward symbol ; but 
it is the rallying of all classes round the principles of social democracy 
which actually shapes the future, in foreign as well as domestic affairs, 

The interest in the outside world was always great. Perhaps it is 
only his long unfamiliarity with the scope of a 16-page newspaper 
which makes the visitor to Norway feel that the present scale of 
reporting of world events exceeds, not merely our meagre news- 
ration today, but her own pre-war practice. Scandinavian news js 
of course prominent, but the preference given to the economic and 
cultural, rather than political, activities of her neighbours emphasises 
that for Norway Scandinavianism is still more a matter of sentiment 
than of system. This is the more surprising since the war has 
degraded Sweden from her traditional place as the “ eldest brother,” 
the volubly criticised yet inevitable leader in any common enterprise ; 
and, although Norwegian-Danish relations are now on a happier foot- 
ing than at any time since the East Greenland dispute, Denmark’s 
position is too exposed, whatever the ultimate fate of North Ger- 
many may be, for her to deny an informal leadership to Norway, if 
she chose to take it. It would be pleasant to attribute Norway's 
refusal to identify herself with any such Scandinavian bloc to her 
friendship with Britain, consolidated by the war and made, abundantly 
evident to every one of the 4,000 passengers that a very inadequate 
steamship service has brought across the North Sea this summer. 
But that friendship, which also finds widespread expression in the 
newspapers, is one which now blends admiration with sympathy. 
London correspondents depict our domestic situation in a way which 
provokes interest rather than envy, and our handling of imperial 
and international problems, as seen through their eyes, is evidence 
of British goodwill, but not of British strength. 

Such institutions as the British Council labour manfully to con- 
solidate our position in Norway, but political realism must make us 
recognise that the Great Power to the east requires no such labour to 
consolidate hers. The existence of a small but active Communist 
Party, which won general respect in the Resistance movement; 4 
tradition of respect for the Russian Revolution, which in Norway 
alone among the Northern and Western Powers dates back to the Civil 
War period, in regard to which Russian memories are longer than 
ours ;a spontaneous interest in Russian cultural and scientific achieve- 
ments ; and, above all, the re-establishment of the common frontier 
in Finnmark, to which Norwegian policy was so sensitive in Czarist 
days—these are all factors which tend to make the widdle course 
to some extent congenial and manifestly expedient. Burt the fact that 
Norway is less firmly orientated than we might suppose towards 
Britain and towards the west is not necessarily a misfortune. If Mr. 
Noel-Baker was justified in suggesting, as he did to an appreciative 
Oslo public the other day, that the influence of Nansen, had he lived, 
might have prevented the second world war, we may equally believe 
that his fellow-countrymen, in adopting medio tutissimus ibis as their 
motto now, are serving other and larger interests than their own. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
a sense POLITICS IN TURKEY 
might 
ress in By MALCOLM BURR 
oie ' Istanbul 
ny, has TATURK. on creating his republic twenty-three years ago, 
ourt of [Ph 8008 discovered that in those days a second political party was 
ecary’s aly 4 vent for vengeance and reaction. He laid down, therefore, 
Year to fiat the country should be ruled by the single organisation that 
mpha- ft formed, the Republican People’s Party. A Law of Association 
n with passed, making the organisation of any group of persons subject 
lateria) 0 the approval of the Government and control by the police. Con- 
. have gquently, the People’s Party ruled the country for almost a genera- 
effort 2: It is important to realise, however, that the single-party 
mntries ssem in Turkey has nothing in common with the former régimes 
, Germany and Italy or the present system in the Soviet Union. 
luman 92 Turkey, in spite of all the charges levelled at it even by some of 
which 9p own members of being autocratic, oligarchic and dictatorial, the 
than a People’s Party not only permits criticism, but has actually made 
uch a possible the peaceful creation of an Opposition. 
y has | The view of Ataturk and his friends was that the population of 
Deople Turkey, with its enormous preponderance of peasantry at a still 
rance. 4)" educational level, was politically quite immature. We must 
-mber remember that in that country there is an age-long tradition of 
but hind obedience, for -Turkey was for centuries not only a military 
cracy y mpi but also a theocracy. The sudden emancipation of the 
fairs, y 2495°S would have intoxicated them, and it was the wisdom of 
it is staturk pur provided against such a danger. Now a new genera- 
paper ton has arisen, self-expressive, with advanced views. It is dead 
ha wanst_ the single-party system, and a change became inevitable. 
ie becoming President ol the Party and of the country at the same 
ain muaet Inbaik permitted the formation of an independent group 
ee nithin the Party with the function of a critic. This was the embryo 
ars fa aaure opposition, and the period of gestation had begun. This 
aa my ime active during the debate on the budget last year, 
e ch eo also an unorganised but more vocal dissident group. 
ner” We. he de ates became SO vigorous that men began talking about 
a ie ee of a second party. Criticism spread outside 
foot. nies va sti resin Mayas oe Press, which became very out- 
ark’s a rte i were va far to the Left that their offices were 
Ger. -saeal y onan Students and their editors prosecuted and 
vay’s wien a, cee on . - - 7 foreseen by Ataturk had come— 
pie cn _— € party system had served its purpose. It began to 
atte » ohgrorpenmer a he aim was gradually to modify the electoral 
oe -epedbeena . a for t e non-Party man—cr woman—for the 
the #2" ed the candidates and the second-degree electors were 
én members. All the public could do was to register the orders 
Nich isued by headquarters 
rial The first sign of the relaxation of the iron grip was the nomination 
nce more candidates thar. there were vacancies, so that some Govern- 
ment candidates were not elected. The younger men beat the older. 
-" The next visible sign was in the debate on last year’s budget. After 
ra wveral speakers had expressed strong criticism, Hikmet Bayur, 
/ to tember for Manisa, sprang up and roundly called upon the Govern- 
nist BUeAt to resign. The debate became positively acrimonious, yet at 
. , g% Gme left the impression of “hot air.” Hikmet Bayur says the 
vay @ ume thing every year, men said, yet nothing ever happens. | This 
ivi]. g°me, however, something did happen. Saracioglu, the Premier, 
= called for a vote of confidence. Although all members belonged 
ve- | omatically to the Party, seven voted against it. This was an 
soe mportant event, leading to several resignations, not only from the 
ist Q'ty, but also from its General Council. 
rse | Criticism had been wholly on economic grounds. The abnormal 
nat | OAditions of the war involved a number of hardships for which the 
ds }0vernment cannot escape responsibility. The rise in prices, the 
fr. thortage of various commodities, the abuses in the monopoly 
‘ye |Mministration and sundry scandals, all were good sticks with which 
.g, | beat the Government. An important measure of agrarian reform 
ve had prov Sked bitter debate 2nd aroused the antagonism of the land- 
owners. In education the Party had worked wonders, but it was 
blamed for not working double wonders. The conservative and the 
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devout wanted religious education in the primary schools. But the 
most dangercus criticism was of the Government’s treatment of the 
Press. Acting on a superannuated Press law of the reign Sultan 
Abdul Aziz, the Administration had the power to suspend any paper 
for any time without giving any explanation. This was bitterly 
resented by journalists as an antiquated sword of Damocles. 


Shortly afterwards the Government announced that for some forth- 
coming half-a-dozen by-elections the Party would not nominate 
candidates, and that the electo:s would be permitted to select whom 
they liked, even non-members. This caused great excitement, and 
the people took it up like a new toy. In Istanbul alone there were 
a hundred candidates for a single vacancy, including such freaks as 
several lady typists, two barbers, a jazz-band leader and two pro- 
fessional circumcisers. The result showed the intelligence of the 
electors, for only serious men were returned. The next step was 
in the municipal elections, which were allowed to be free and direct. 
That was the deess rehearsal. 

Then came the rush to form new parties; they all went 
through the comb of the police and official lawyers. The first 
was the Party of National Uplift. This provided the comic relief. 
Then there was a Turkish Conservative, a Liberal Democrat, a 
Labour and Agrarian, a Social Democrat and a Turkish Social 
Democrat, and also an All-for-the-Nation, Party. The only one that 
has 1eal significance is the Democrat Party, founded by a mature 
politician and former Prime Minister, Jelal Bayar. Altogether there 
are in Turkey today no fewer than eighteen parties with legal status 
and their statutes approved by the authorities, but only the 
Democrats have secured any real support in the country, particularly 
in the towns and among the commercial classes. The Government 
could have smothered them all at birth. In fact, it did suppress the 
Social Democrats, because they foolishly claimed brotherhood with 
their namesakes in Bulgaria, but they were allowed to live when they 
said they were sorry and promised to mend their ways in future. 
There can be no Communist Party in Turkey. Permission was 
refused to Dr. Shefik Hiisnii, who had been a member of the Third 
International. Parties are tolerated only so long as they operate 
within the four walls of the principles of Ataturk’s Fundamental Law, 
namely, nationalism, democracy, evolutionism, laicism and etatism. 

The early summer was the electioneering period, a novelty for 
the people. Feeling ran high, and numerous incidents, some rather 
ugly, were reported. Over-zealous officials were apt to misinterpret 
their duties. Many regarded the Democrats as traitors because 
they were in opposition, and in this they were encouraged by 
Moscow radio, which shamelessly interfered in Turkish home affairs, 
greatly angering the Turks. The Democrats were not up to much, 
Moscow said in its broadcast in Turkish, but anything was better 
than the gang of Fascists in Ankara; so Turks would do better 
to vote for the Democrats. The People’s Party naturally made 
capital out of this, and it must have cost the Democrats many votes 
of the less judicious. On July 21st came the great day, when for 
the first time in their history the people of Turkey held a real, free 
general election. It was a striking scene on that day that I saw 
when I drove round the town, from polling-booth to polling-booth. 
Hardly a policeman was to be seen, and there was no trace of 
excitement. The elections were conducted with a calm dignity 
that was the best evidence of political maturity. The results, of 
course, were never in doubt, for it takes more than a few months 
to overthrow a party that has held power for a quarter of a century. 
The Democrats won many striking victories, especially in the towns, 
but the People’s Party came back with an overwhelming majority. 
However, they have to face in the Chamber a compact Opposition 
of 53, a novel phenomenon in Turkish public life. 

The Republican People’s Party, after its long innings, has had 
a good shaking. Of the old group, only two remain in power— 
Hasan Saka, Minister of Foreign Affairs, for the sake of continuity, 
and the President, Ismet Inénii, who, curiously in our eyes, is a 
Party man and head of the state at the same time. If the Demo- 
crats had been returned to power, their candidate for the presiden- 
tial chair would have been Marshal Chakmak. All the rest of the 
old Cabinet were Jonahs. Rejep Peker, the new Prime Minister, 
is an experienced politician and an active man. He was a staff 
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officer in the Balkan and ensuing wars, and has held many offices, 
including that of Minister of the Interior. He has formed a brand- 
new cabinet and issued a statement of programme, the fundamentals 
of which are the continuation of a firm foreign policy, upholding 
the integrity and sovereignty of the state and friendship with Great 
Britain ; and, in home affairs, the restoration of normal conditions 
as rapidly as possible, freedom of thought, speech and writing and 
removal of all restrictions in trade, the raising of the salaries of 
government employees and reduction in the cost of living. This 
announcement has had a good Press and the Premier himself has 
stated that the maintenance of the confidence that has been placed 
in his Cabinet depends upon its ability to fulfil its promises. Thus 
a new era, full of hope, opens for Turkey. 


A.O.S. POSSIBILITIES 


O one who, in the past, has looked for a job will easily forget 
the attendant humiliation. But the past is fortunately the past, 
and now an organisation has been created which makes easier an 
always depressing experience. Its name is the Appointments Office 


Service, an offshoot of the Ministry of Labour, created in its 
present form as a result of recommendations made by the 
Hankey Committee which reported in January, 1945. It is de- 


signed, in the words of the report, “to fulfil the function of a 
nation-wide employment agency for all above the level of clerk 
and foreman.” The last five words are the operative ones. The 
service provided by the Employment Exchange for the manual worker 
and the lower-income now offered to the pro- 
fessional worker and potential executive by a similar and comple- 
mentary organisation. How great was the need for such a machine 
s demonstrated by the fact that at the moment the Appointments 
Office Service is dealing with 10,000 new applicants monthly. 


groups was to be 


The Appointments Office Service (A.O.S.) is still a comparative 
new-comer to the industrial scene, and, like a number of other schemes 
sponsored by the Government, it is being offered regrettably little 
co-operation or encouragement by the people whose interests it is 
partly designed to serve. This is pity. However satisfactory it 
may be to throw stones through the windows of Government Depart- 
ments—a pastime which is rightly cherished by every Englishman 
who values his independence—the importance of the A.O.S. to the 
future industrial well-being of the is too great to allow of 
any indulgence which would endanger the health of a youngster not 
yet two years old. For in that short life it has been instrumental in 
finding employment for its applicants at the rate of over 28,000 a 
year ; and that figure is solely governed by the number of vacancies 
that it has notified to it by prospective employers. Although there 
i$ IN existence a machine which is geared up to deal with ten times 
that number, unfortunately the balance between employer and 
potential employee is very far from being evenly maintained. 


a 


country 


There are 14 Regional Appointments Offices scattered over the 
country. All fulfil precisely similar functions for their respective 
All are closely inter-related so that, for instance, particulars 
ef a vacancy which cannot be filled by any of the applicants on the 
books of one office will be circulated at once to the other thirteen. 
For this reason there is some substance in the claim that employers 
and applicants alike are able to take advantage of a genuine nation- 
wide service. In fact, the claim could well be broadened. One of 
the more impressive features of the A.O.S. is the overseas section 
which has, since its inception, filled vacant appointments in literally 
country in the world. 


areas. 


every 
Here—as not in all Government departments—the first impression 
received by the applicant of A.O.S. is evidence of the personal 
touch, on which the staff are rightly very keen. He will be 
received into a pleasantly furnished reception-room that is divided 
up into the private cubicles in one of which first inter- 
view will take place. Here he will be questioned by a trained 
whose job it to discover the particulars of 
type of work wanted and—by no means necessarily 
ng—the type of work for which the applicant 
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and in which he is most likely to find employment. If the applicant 
wants any technical advice the interviewer is there to proffer j; 
On leaving, the applicant will be given a long and comprehensive 
form. The Government is expert in producing forms, and it has 
certainly put its mind to the compilation of this one, |; cs 
be filled up at once in the writing-room provided, or taken home for 
more leisurely study. The latter course is the better, for on the 
answers much will depend. Not more than four days after the form 
has been completed the applicant will be called up for a further 
interview, this time with a specialist in the type of work for which 
he is applying. This interview will last for about three-quarters of 





an hour, by which time the applicant will be prostrate and the inter. 
viewer will have got an adequately comprehensive picture of hig 
technical, social, educational and business background. The ney 
step is to match the applicant’s requirements to any suitable vacancy 
If a vacancy does not exist his name will be carried forward ynjjj 
one does become available. If a vacancy does exist an interviey 
with the employer concerned will be arranged without any delay 
It is then up to the applicant. But if he fails to obtain the position 
his name will remain on the list until eventually employment is found 
for him. Here it is worth embellishing a point which apparently 
sometimes gives rise to misunderstandings. The A.O.S. tries no 
to send to an employer any man who does not, within the scope 
of the required particulars, fulfil the employer’s conditions. It, more 
than anyone, realises that if the organisation is to prosper the servize 
offered to employers must be as responsibly conducted as is that 
which is offered to applicants. That it sometimes fails is only @ 
be expected, but the reason is frequently to be found in the inads. 
quacy of the particulars which are submitted by the employer. 

There are, inevitably, a large number of men and women, many 
of whom have served in the forces, who approach the A.O.S. with 
no business or technical qualifications to help them. For them a 
slightly different system has been approved. Already a tried success 
with the A.O.S., it is based on the one used by the War Office 
Selection Boards in their choice of candidates for a commissivg, 
Based on principles devised by a group of psychiatrists, it attempt 
to discover anything relevant about an applicant’s potentialitis 
Divided into the rough categories of People, Things, Ideas, it stary 
by classifying a man under one of these main headings. To give; 
most elementary example, if a man had a hobby which showed specid 
engineering proclivities he would, if this were the only factor to bk 
considered, be put in the “ Thing” group rather than into either a 
the other two. Whena man’s potentialities have been thus narrowed 
as far as is possible, he is either found suitable employment—ani 
the number of firms who are co-operating in taking untrained e 
servicemen is fairly encouraging—or, if suitable, given the choice o 
taking one of the several business or vocational training courses 
sponsored by the Ministry of Labour for most of which a grant is 
paid during the period of training. The three important courses are 
the Business Training Scheme, the Vocational Training Scheme and 
the Further Educational Training Scheme. (Particulars may b& 
btained through any Regional Appointment’s Office.) 

Those, broadly, are the methods adopted by the A.O.S. That the 
methods are successful is no longer in doubt, and one of the mos 
encouraging factors is the way in which employers, having once used 
the scheme, continue to rely on it when they have any further vacancié 
to fill. It is, however, only partially effective through the lack d 
co-operation on the part of many employers. For this there are ¢ 
number of reasons. There is, for instance, considerable prejudice it 
some quarters against anything with which the present Government 
is concerned. There is the force of tradition—the tendency to go om 
using the old system of filling vacancies by means of personal recom- 
mendations and newspaper advertising. There is the rough handling 
which the A.O.S. has received from a section of the Press. There 
is, lastly, the adverse publicity that it has received from many dis 
satisfied applicants. There has been a good deal of this, and, as the 
A.O.S. is finding employment for only one applicant in every five 
on its books, it is not likely to diminish. But it is obvious that the 
A.O.S. can only find employment if the vacancies exist. : 

The A.O.S. is available for anybody who wants employment of 
change of employment. Applicants can be of any age, either civilian 
or ex-servicemen, of any salary grade, or even already in employ- 
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gent, Salaries vary enormously according to the positions filled. 
‘seg q year is regarded as the minimum ; £1,000 a year is relatively 
oe mon ; £5,000 a year is unusual but not exceptional. The A.O.S. 
codes increasingly used by official and semi-official bodies, and it 
jas a very wide choice of appointments overseas. Part of its service 
gnsists in following up newspaper advertisements but usually with 
little success. It meets with scant sympathy with the average adver- 
iser. Apart from that, the prevailing market tendencies are reflected 
ia the appointments obtained. The man with the qualifications which 
ye in demand is easily placed. The man with no qualifications is 
gill all too likely to find himself a name on a growing list. The 
4.0.5. is anxious to shorten that list. To do so needs more co- 
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peration from employers who will not only be performing a service 
the community but will in the process be performing a service to 
What could be fairer than that? 


GOLDEN ORIOLES 


By ANTHONY BUXTON 
N most springs, generally in March, letters appear in the papers 
reporting golden orioles in various parts of England. I believe 

that most of the birds reported are green woodpeckers, whose rumps 
ok very yellow in bright sun. Golden orioles are very punctual 
birds, and cross Europe on the spring migration, whistling their way 
nily, but not hurriedly, northward. The cocks travel ten days to a 
fortnight ahead of the hens, as is the fashion with most spring 
migrants, and the first cocks reach Geneva about April 20 and the 
Pas de Calais about the first week of May. In Norfolk, and I suspect 
in all Southern and Eastern Counties, there is a small but regular 
migration of these birds, and they pass me at Horsey generally in the 
st week of May or the first week of June. 
I happen to be, for two reasons, in a good position to see them. 
First, owing to the ravages of the sea in 1938, there are no live trees 
om a front of about three miles except the trees in my garden, which 
was on a small island during the sea flood. An oriole looks for trees 
and hates a bare country, so that any of these birds crossing on a three- 
mile front is almost certain to visit my garden. Secondly, at two 
corners of the garden there are, in each case, two pairs of ears trained 
from Geneva days to catch even in sleep that glorious rippling whistle 
that a cock oriole produces. If one of these birds arrives one of the 
four is likely to hear him. People who do not know the note have 
the peorest cf chances of ever seeing an oriole, for the bird is an expert 
at keeping branches between himself and human beings, and, brilliant 
though his colours be (buttercup yellow and glossy black), oak leaves 
with the sun on them make very good camouflage. 
We had a goed instance this year of the difficulty of seeing an 
oriole. At 12 p.m. my son, home on leave from the Army, who had 
never seen or heard an oriole but had heard me trying to imitate one, 
was playing croquet on the lawn, while I was writing. He shouted 
t0 me through the window: “Is that an oriole?” “ Where? ” 
“Back of the house.” I ran to the back door, and from an oak tree 
not fifteen yards away sounded the whistle of a cock and the cat-call 
0 ahen. For the next hour my wife, four children and I, all with 
good eves, stocd and walked about under the trees, with the birds 
whistling, cat-calling and warbling just over our heads, and, though 
we all got occasional glimpses, we never once got a really clear view 
@ either of the birds with the light on them. They were a properly 
wedded pair, as I could tell from the contented warbling, and not 
just travellers ; moreover, they were late for travelling, for it was mid- 
June. A week later my son was awakened by the cock at § a.m., but 
there was no cat-calling and therefore no hen present. My guess is 
that somewhere within a radius of three to six miles that pair nested 
w# attempted to nest, and that on the first occasion they were taking a 
day off from domestic duties, perhaps during the laying period, and 
that on the second occasion she was sitting and he was taking a longer 
fight from home than usual. I poached in every direction at the 
earliest of hours, but never discovered where they lived. 
Orioles are noisy, particularly until the eggs are laid, from dawn 
till about 11 a.m., then very silent until 5 p.m., when they often 
resume their calling until about 7 p.m. ; but dawn is the best chance 
During the last week of May this year I had reliable 
Norfolk. One of them I heard 
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myself in my bathroom with door and window shut while shaving. 
I just caught something in my ear, flew to the other side of the house 
from which the sound had come, and was greeted with the full blast 
of his whistle from trees just beyond a gardener working in the open, 
The oriole, I suppose, did not like the look of the gardener, for he 
passed straight on and probably out to sea, en route, perhaps, for 
Leningrad or some such locality at the birds’ northern summer limit. 

In the spring of 1945 we had about five visits from, I think, the 
same individual in the course of ten days. He was the earliest I ever 
heard in Norfolk, for he first appeared on May 12, and I recognised 
him on subsequent visits because he was such a poor performer. In 
fact, when I tried to imitate him, and did in fact draw him across the 
open lawn to within 20 yards of the front door, my wife said that my 
whistle was the better of the two. On one other occasion, some years 
ago, a pair visited us twice with a ten-days interval, and I suspect 
nested somewhere in the county, for when I saw them they behaved 
as if they were looking for suitable quarters. - 

Why do not more of them stay to nest with us? There are plenty 
just across the Channel and a good sprinkling in Holland. I believe 
that there are two reasons. First, food for the young. We lack those 
great fat green grasshoppers that the Continent supplies, and, having 
sat in a hide to photograph orioles at three feet, I know that these 
luscious creatures are the main food given to the young. Secondly, 
nesting materials. An oriole’s nest is slung from a forked branch, 
from which two minor twigs spring inwards. The main structure 
consists of strips of very tough bark. I do not know what bark it is, 
but it is pliable, and needs to be, for the hen knots the two ends of 
each binder to the branches from which the nest is hung. Moreover, 
it is very strong, for it has to withstand wind. Why does it not fray 
when swinging in the wind? Because the hen (not the cock ; he 
knows nothing about it and is not allowed to touch it) binds wool or 
some such material round the branch before she ties on the binders. 

The nest looks at first like an empty net, but when she twists her 
body round in the finished yellow ball it looks like a net with a fish 
curled up in it. It is absurdly small, for the bird sitting on it over- 
flows round the edges and has to cock its head and tail. In fact it 
looks most uncomfortable, and, though not allowed to help in the 
building, the cock is allowed (or more likely ordered) to take his turn 
at sitting on the eggs. Oriole’s nests are built in different trees, but 
in Switzerland wild cherry is perhaps the most popular and next to 
that, oak. I have seen a nest at six feet from the ground and another 
at 60 ; in fact they may be at any height, and they take some finding. 

Once the human interloper is discovered he is escorted about like 
a trespasser, but nothing is given away about the nest. The best way 
to find it is to sit still at a distance and work by ear, and not to move 
towards the suspected spot until the place on which the birds con- 
verge is properly lined up from more than one angle. Finding an 
oriole’s nest is capital sport, and in a big wood very difficult. In a 
small covert where the birds’ approach across the open can be seen, 
it is a simpler job to mark the lines and discover the right tree. 
Even then that little round yellow ball takes a lot of spotting. 

My advice to those who want to see on oriole in England is not 
to bother about them until May 15th even on the South Coast. Then 
sit downwind of an oak wood and listen, particularly before breakfast, 
for a whistle which is much more human than a blackbird’s (but 
nearer in tone to a blackbird’s than any other British bird’s) and 
which just might be made by a really good boy. I say really good, 
for a cock oriole when in the mood can make himself heard under 
favourable conditions at a very great distance. The French word 
loriot, pronounced correctly and liquidly with the first syllable stut- 
tered, reminds me of one of the calls ; and another might be rendered 
by the sentence “ right you are” stated in the most cheerful manner, 

The cat call which is made chiefly by the hen, and only by the 
cock after the two birds are together, sounds petulant and bad- 
tempered. In fact it is a sort of screech. It is not like the note of 
any other bird, and is very hard to describe. The warble of the 
cock is audible only at a short distance, say 30 yards on a still day, 
and goes on continuously between whistles. It is not very unlike a 
garden warbler’s, and when the whistle comes at the end of it the 
listener is apt to jump, for the sounds are so different and the whistle so 
powerful. The sight of a cock oriole with the sun on him would make 
anybody jump at the flash of colours, but it 1s not an easy thing to see, 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N order to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the death of 
Paul Verlaine, the Centaur Press have published a charming 
edition of his “ Poémes Saturniens.” It is a neat little book bound 
in stiff blue cardboard and of that welcome size which slips easily 
into the pocket. It contains only ninety-three pages and the printing 
is large and clear. This book has accompanied me around Paris 
during the last few days, and from time to time I have filled in an 
odd moment by re-reading the poems which were so familiar to me 
twenty-five years ago. I have read them, sitting for a spare minute 
or two, upon a bench in the Luxembourg Gardens ; and even in that 
little half-separate garden in which rises upon its plinth the Rodin 
bust of Verlaine, which gives to the poet the appearance, as he him- 
self remarked, of “an old faun in terracotta.” I have read them 
sitting at a café while waiting for a bus, and while sipping those 
detestable cordials which are all that one can obtain today in place 
of the apéritifs of the old days. And I have read them even cling- 
ing to the steel supports of the Paris underground, that variable 
transport service in which Verlaine’s son was for long employed. 
Verlaine would have been pleased if he could have foreseen that fifty 
years after his death his poems would still be read by elderly Eng- 
lishmen and in an edition published in London. The realisation 
that his popularity was not merely transitory, or even confined to 
his own country, would have given him “that posthumous feel.” 
He would have regretted only that these posthumous editions could 
bring him no ready cash with which to soothe the inveterate appetite 
of Eugénie Krantz, or to purchase for himself a glass or two of that 
green liquid with which he stilled his conscience and bemused iis 
mind. Ina slow, sleepy, rather maundering way, he would have been 
gratified by this occurrence. And let us hope that it would not have 
dawned upon the old man that in his own country his fame, in fifty 
years, would be almost wholly dimmed. 
+ * * * 


It is somewhat embarrassing to realise that the three French 
writers who made the deepest impression on me when I was twenty 
years of age, namely Anatole France, Paul Verlaine and Maurice 
Barrés, are regarded by the younger generation of Frenchmen as 
almost pathetically out of date. From Anatole France I had derived 
some conception at least of the nature and purpose of French literary 
style, and some idea of that calm irony which is so different from 
the turbulent invectives of our own satirists. From Barrés I learnt 
that one could be sensitive to beauty without sliding into the flabby 
self-indulgence of our own aesthetic and that one could 
develop one’s own potentialities without necessarily becoming self- 
centred or detached. “And from Verlaine I learnt, I suppose, to be 
appreciative of the finer gradations of emotion, and to have a tune 
in my ear, which was not perhaps a very virile tune, which was cer- 
tainly cast in the minor key, but which brought a melody into 
casual experiences which was half-sad and half-satisfactory. I refrain, 
when speaking to my younger French friends, from mentioning to 
them these shades of thought and feeling, which if confessed 
would render me a quaint survival in their eyes. I listen humbly 
when they explain to me how little poetry there is in English litera- 
ture, although of course we possess great writers such as Galsworthy, 
Rosamund Lehmann, and Charles Morgan. And I listen readily 
enough to their endless discussions on the subject of Sartre and 
Eluard, pleased indeed by the indulgence with which they will seek, 
so politely, to educate the aged. But when they leave me, and their 
high-pitched voices echo down the street, I pull out the little volume 
from my pocket and read again the youthful poems of Verlaine. 


school, 


7 * + * 


The “ Poémes Saturniens” are indeed a curious medley. They 
were written at the time when Verlaine was under the influence of 
the infant Parnassien movement, and when he and his companions 
would spend hours together in the Passage Choiseul explaining to 
each other that poetry should be difficult and hard. Verlaine himself 
was not by nature a Parnassien ; he was lazy and sentimental ; he 
had no taste at all for carving sonnets in agate or jade ; nor was he 


at his ease with the erudite images and associations in which the 
Parnassiens indulged. For him poetry, as he subsequently explained 
must above all be musical ; it must by preference adopt the minor 
key ; it must be soft, floating, insinuating, subtle ; it must be as 
delicate as the most delicate grasses when swayed by a like wind, |; 
is very interesting to observe how in the collection of poems which 
he christened “Saturnien” he sought with amazing clumsiness 10 
ape the manner of his fellow Parnassiens, and how suddenly, in and 
out of these really worthless experiments, comes the long low Plain 
of his natural tone. With an immense effort he drags in all the exotic 
mythological or erudite figures in which the Parnassiens delighted : 
we have Ragha, Bhagavat, Alcaeus, Phidias and Théroldus ; we have 
a constant effort to be declamatory, precise and brave. And then 
in complete contrast to these uncongenial poems, come a few authentic 
lines, a poem or two of amazing intimacy, a note of pure lyricism 
which in after life he never excelled. It is curious also to NOtice 
that Verlaine himself was aware that this Parnassien manner was no, 
really suited to his own genius. In a poem entitled “ Résignation” 
he begins in the true Parnassien way by invoking the “ Ko-Hinnor’ 
and the luxuries of Heliogabalus and Sardanapalus, and he ends 
enchantingly by confessing, “I am not any good at all at writing this 
grand sort of stuff.” ; 
* * * . 


For in truth after the “ Poémes Saturniens ” Verlaine did not again 
attempt the Parnassien style. His “Fétes Galantes” owe their 
elaboration to a different form of experiment, and how good they 
are! But what puzzles, and indeed fascinates, me about this book 
of early poems is how a man who could write “ Mon réve familier,” 
or “Aprés trois ans” or “Chanson d’automne,” could at the same 
time write utter nonsense such as the “ Croquis parisien.” It seems 
strange that a poet sufficiently sensitive to his own inspiration and 
cadences as to begin a poem with the lovely line “ Ayant poussé |, 
porte étroite qui chancelle,” should not have realised that the un 
gainly stanzas and the artificial sentiments of his prologue were com- 
pletely out of setting with his own genius. It is possible, of course 
to recognise in the “ Poémes Saturniens” many of the themes ané 
mannerisms which thereafter became the current stock-in-trade o! 
Verlaine’s poetic output. There is already the preference for feminine 
endings, the note of intimacy, and that curious desire for dependence 
which persists throughout Verlaine’s life and poetry. Already, ir 
“Voeu,” as well as in the more famous “Mon réve familier” 
finds that longing for protection which dogged him all his life and 
which Rimbaud analysed so brutally. Already the note of helpless- 
ness, of hopelessness, creeps into his poems and affects his melodies 
It may be that the utter weakness, the completely shameless weak- 
ness, of Verlaine’s character, reflected as it is in all his poems, is the 
cause of the decline in his influence. An active, combative generation 
such as is the present generation of Frenchmen, has little time or 
patience for Le pauvre Lélian. They find him insipid. 

* * * 7 


one 


Is he so insipid? Seated there in the garden which surrounds his 
statue, gazing up at his fierce Mongolian face, I asked myself whether 
those young people might not be right after all—whether Verlaine 
really meant much more to me than the memory of a pretty tune 
which had delighted my young years and which still had about it: 
nostalgic appeal. What strength did the man possess, unless it were 
the strength of constant complaint, of unending querulousness? But 
I refuse to repudiate my former loyalties. I owe a personal debt 
to Verlaine for having taught me to become attuned to things which 
I had not noticed or felt before ; I shall not ignore that debt now 
that he has been dead for fifty years. And what a tune it was! | 
open the book again :— 

“Et je m’en vais 
Au vent mauvais 
Qui m’emporte 
Deca, dela, 
Pareil a la 
Feuille morte.” 
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THE THEATRE 


«But for the Grace of God.” By Frederick Lonsdale. At the St. 


James’s. 

VmtaINs, one has the impression, are neither as plentiful nor any- 
thing like as strong on the wing as they used to be. Misdeeds still 
occur upon the stage, but it generally turns out that the malefactor 
has an excuse for what he did—such as being blown up in the 
war, or not getting into the Second XI at his private school—and 
js really entitled to our pity rather than our hate. This makes it 
all the more refreshing to renew acquaintance with our old friend, 
the fiend in human‘ shape. Gerard Altrey is.not so much a black 
sheep as a kind of disreputable menagerie—a snake in the grass, 
q fly in the ointment, a viper in the bosom, a bottled spider. His 
father, two of his three brothers and the wife of the third are 
assembled in the family seat in Scotland, together with various other 
characters of whom the most dramatically important is an American 
officer. The third brother, Richard, is expected back from the Far 
East at any moment, and we are very soon aware that his wife 
Mary has had a war-time affair with the American. 

From somewhere in this family group it is Gerard’s fixed and 
urgent resolve to extract £1,000; he needs the money to keep him 
Appeals to charity get him nowhere and he takes without 
hesitation to blackmail. He gets—from the American—his thousand 
pounds but is detected in a further refinement of knavery. The 
American loses his temper and, after one of the best demonstrations 
of unarmed combat ever seen in the London district, Gerard as it 
were comes apart in his hands. In this character Mr. Lonsdale’s 
deft, economical study of motiveless malignity gives Mr. Michael 
Gough an opportunity to which he rises magnificently ; his Gerard— 
false, fleeting, unashamed of being base—offers an almost frightening 
glimpse of the depths to which degeneracy can pull men down. 

The villain is so much the best part of the piece that after his 
death the rest of the play seems empty. A conventionally improbable 
police inspector (Mr. J. H. Roberts), complete with stooge, arrives 
to solve the mystery. His excessively unbusinesslike enquiries are 
conducted by those methods of open diplomacy which have proved 
so unfruitful in Paris, and constant reference is made to the Coroner, 
an official who does not exist north of the Border. The wronged 
husband, when he arrives, is a bore, though Mr. Robert Douglas 
does his best with the part; and the question of whether or not he 
will forgive his wife for her infidelity has less interest for the 
audience than the author appears to imagine. 

But if the play tails off after the first act, the acting does not. 
Mr. A. E. Matthews, as an uncle, gives a beautifully timed per- 
formance, rich in the best kind of comedy, to which Miss Mary 
Jerrold provides the perfect foil, Miss Yvonne Owen does well 
in the difficult part of the erring wife, Mr. H. G. Stoker is effective 
asa friend of the family, and Mr. Hugh McDermott is quite excellent 
as the dignified and chivalrous American. Altogether a pleasant 
evening and indeed—while the villain is on the stage—a memorable 


one. PETER FLEMING. 
THE CINEMA 

“Zéro de Conduite” and * Children on Trial.” At the Academy. 

SomE years before the war, by the enterprise of Mr. Fairfax Jones 
of the Everyman Cinema (now happily reopened), Zéro de Conduite 
was given its first showing in this country. It caused a critical 
storm, and general opinion was against it. Its first public showing 
in France took place only this year ; previously it had been banned 
because its savage satire on a certain type of French school was held 
to be discreditable to French education as a whole. Zéro de Conduite 
was directed by Jean Vigo and was his first feature film. He sub- 
sequently completed another—L’Atalante—a few months before his 
death at the early age of 29. His other work consists of two short 
films. He received little praise or recognition during his life, and 
since his death he has been pretty generally misunderstood, although 
asmall number of people consistently praise his work with enthusiasm. 

As one of this minority it is my critical job to try and explain why 
Zéro de Conduite seems to be one of the most notable films yet made. 
It is first necessary to admit that its purely technical qualities leave 
a lot to be desired. It was made with entirely inadequate finance, 
and the cameraman (Boris Kaufman) had to exercise his art under 
great limitations. 

Despite this the film has the vital spark of cinema to a degree 
which only a handful of others can claim. It is, par excellence, a 
work conceived solely in film terms ; it owes nothing to literature, 
theatre or to any current “isms.” It is also the only film which 
presents the dreamlike, fantastic world of the young adolescent from 
his own, rather than from an adult, point of view. The story is 
about a mutiny organised by four boys in a particularly horrible 


out of jail. 
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small-town boarding school; the development is achieved by the 
grouping and juxtaposition of arbitrarily chosen sequences, each 
of which adds to the progress of the film by an alchemy peculiar 
to the director. There is the opening sequence in the train, with 
two of the boys showing each other their holiday treasures, and 
eventually gassing the new assistant-master (soon to prove their only 
ally) with the smoke of their penny cigars. There are the dormitory 
scenes, culminating in a riot shot in slow motion amid a cloud 
of gently drifting pillow-feathers. The headmaster, a bearded 
midget, gives a sex-talk to a small boy, and suddenly becomes a figure 
of nightmare horror. The assistant-master turns suddenly into 
Charlie Chaplin. The second master pilfers the boys’ belongings, is 
seen peering through windows and round dusty corners. These 
strange, apparently unrelated scenes, together with many others, 
build up into something which I would unhesitatingly state to be a 
work of art. 

The combination of the real and the fantastic which is Zéro de 
Conduite, succeeds because it represents a genuine understanding 
of the synthesis of sight and sound which is the film’s life blood 
and which is neglected by most film-makers. In all his work Vigo 
is highly selective both of picture and of sound. Nothing but the 
essential is given ; nor would this in itself be sufficient, were it not 
for the fact that Vigo possessed a real understanding of the inner 
workings of the human mind, and a sixth sense by which he could 
present the outer world seen subjectively. He shows on the screen 
the secret shapes and relationships which we privately impose on 
the life and objects around us, and in so doing he releases us, and 
the cinema, from a bondage too long endured. 

Children on Trial is a feature-length documentary from the Crown 
Film Unit, dealing with juvenile delinquency and the methods of 
reform employed at Approved Schools. As I was concerned in its 
production, critical comment is withheld. Bast. WRIGHT. 


MUSIC 

“La Traviata.’’ At Covent Garden Opera House. — 
Tue San Carlo Opera Co. of Naples which has given so much new 
and unexpected pleasure to so many members of our Services in 
Italy began its London season with a production of Traviata in which 
we were able to enjoy traditional Italian singing and acting of good 
quality. The soprano had the right figure for the consumptive 
heroine and thus did not imperil the success of the opera, as her 
original did by her corpulence, in Verdi's beautiful and moving death 
scene when Traviata was first performed. Also, she had a good voice 
of great flexibility and technical excellence, of which the only criticism 
to be made was of its somewhat glittering hardness. As Germont 
Pére Carlo Tagliabue gave her sound support so that the second act 
was duly effective, and it was probably only nervousness that made 
the tenor Gustave Gallo sing distinctly flat in the first act. The 
Covent Garden Orchestra played well under Franco Capuana. 

I am glad to be able to say that the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
under Sir Adrian Boult has been giving some much better per- 
formance, at the Promenades than were current earlier in the season. 
On August 24th it gave a really fine performance of Beethoven’s 
C Minor Symphony. Such a performance would come as a revela- 
tion to all who heard this work for the first time—and the promoters 
of the “ Proms ” must never forget that there are always likely to be 
such people in its audience—and does more valuable educational work 
than innumerable lectures on musical appreciation. Other outstand- 
ing events were Rostal’s performance of Bartok’s Violin Concerto 
and the first London performance of Hindemith’s Metamorphoses 
on themes by Weber. This is a thoroughly delightful piece, more 
easily accessible than much of this master’s work ; it would make 
the best possible introduction to the music of one who, in my 
opinion, counts among the three leading composers alive today. 


W. J. Turner. 
ART 


Tue Tate, having celebrated its reopening with justifiable joie-de- 
vivre (to remain a lasting feature of its policy, one hopes), is now 
showing pictures from its permanent collection—French paintings of 
the nineteenth century, Blake, pre-Raphaelites and later Turners. It 
is exciting to see all these again, but the Turners, in particular, 
astonish. Also on view are the Gallery’s recent acquisitions, ranging 
from John Brett to Graham Sutherland, from Low to André Masson. 
At the National Gallery, too, there are novelties to delight us, in- 
cluding at the moment two Canalettos on loan from the Duke of 
Richmond—a trifle slick here and there, particularly in the figures, 
but very fine in every other way and well worth a visit. 
M. H. MIDDLETON. 


~The Promenades. 
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LETTERS TO 


A VOICE FROM GERMANY 
Sir,—Since my return from Germany I have received from one of the 
Germans I met there the following letter, for which I hope that you will 
find space. The letter speaks for itself. 
“ DEAR LORD BEVERIDGE,—According to 
me, I expect you 


the plan which you gave 
to be home in England by now. I should like to 
thank you once more, also on behalf of my students, that you did 
come and for the way in which you spoke to us here in Kiel. You 
will, Iam sure, have had many official honours and received many 
thanks, but I think you will not for that fail to appreciate the cordial 
and warm response which you have obviously had from the young 
generation in Kiel. I flatter myself to have contributed to it to a 
certain extent, for, when I heard about your coming, I tock my 
economist students together and arranged special lecture and gave 
them an introduction into your works and your public activities, so 
that they were well prepared. 

“T shall now write you one other thing which I did not tell you 
while you were here: I lost my family, my beloved wife and my three 


dear little children by British bombs in Dresden. I do not even know 
how they have died, if they are burned or buried. They were for 
the last time seen at the Central Station in Dresden during the great 


air-raid on Dresden afd then simply disappeared in the chaos ; 
nobody knows anything about them. I was with the army. And still: 
I cannot and I will not hate. There has been enough hatred in this 
world. My life being destroyed, if it shall have any meaning to live 

n, it is to help that such an immense human mistake as was this 
war will not happen for a third time. I shall bring up my students 
to this with all the energy that is left. Tell that over there in England, 
and if they like, give my address to those who have had a similar 
experience over there and have not yet found their way back from 
hatred and bitterness. 

“I know England well. I have been a student of London and 
Cambridge, have done research work on the British Commonwealth 
and paid freauent visits to London, Oxford and Cambridge privately 
as well as with the International Students’ Service. I was anglophile 
to the bone—until this happened and shook me thoroughly. I could 
not get over the fact that there was no intelligible military necessity 
for the attack on Dresden and that it was nearly exclusively women 
and children who were killed there ; many, many thousands. But I 
think I have to get over it: my beloved deaf would not expect hatred 
and revenge and bitterness from me, but only love and work for a 
better world. How meaningless their sacrifice would be if it would 
not have this effect and bear fruit. 

“Up to this moment I have not yet tried to re-establish contacts 
with anvone over there, not even my old friends. I have been 
waiting for a voice of personal warmth and human understanding, and 
in the bottom of my heart I was convinced it would soon be heard— 
old ‘ anglophile’ I am—and told my students so. Now your visit 
has brought back to me the atmosphere of my happy London and 
Cambridge years. These days I shall try to resume my contacts, 
write to G. and others. 

“TI did feel I should write this to you, to show you what effect 
your visit has had in the purely personal field. If you need anyone 
on this side to co-operate towards the great goals which I know to be 
yours, too, of peace and better understanding between our two 
people, mainly among the University generation, I am always at your 
disposal. Perhaps for my knowledge of England and the bitter 
experience of my life I am particularly apt for such work.” 

As I have not had time to communicate with him, I do not print my 
correspendent’s name and address, but I shall be happy to 
into touch with him, with a view to building, 


give it to 


anyone who would lke to get 
1e sorrows and mutual destruction of the past, the basis of mutual 


BEVERIDGE. 


out of 1 
understanding and peace for the future —Yours f: 


7 MAME 





‘ 


Hail, Chathill, Northumberland. 


ANGLO-DANISH RELATIONS 





Sir, Yanish subscribers of The Spectator note w1 
and satisfaction the articles and letters to the Editor deal: 
Danish relations and the South Slesvig problems, but 
correct the theory of Mr. Mark Baker (August 3oth, 





“Given the clothes and fuel they need, the Danes will 


more friendly state of mind for discussing purely political problems.” 
It is quite correct that in Denmark we hope eventually to get more 
British goods in exchange for the butter, eggs and bacon, etc., now 


being exported to the U.K. in as large quantities as we can produce, 
though at prices which do not correspond with our expenses and general 
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price-level, the latter having risen greatly during the war 
cf plunderings carried out by the Germans. 
mind” towards Great Britain does already prev i 
Briton visiting Denmark no doubt will testify ; and this { 
why we restrain ourselves when criticising the measures adopted by 
British Military Authorities to suppress the activities of the 
uinorities in the German province of South Slesvig— 

terri in the southern part of the Jutland peninsula. T} 
we get fewer British goods than we need is hardly eve 
upon in Denmark. Everybody understands that British industry mus 
take some little time to revert to peace-time production ; but no amount 
of clothing, fuel, etc., from any source will make us forget the Danish 
minorities in South Slesvig. When North Slesvig after the first ; 
war was reunited with Denmark, in accordance with the 
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ebiscite held, our Government expressly promised the Minorities south 
the new frontier: “You will never be forgotten,” and we ; 
pledged by our word as well as by our natural Since M 
_ r co te 1 rt : ‘ se : ‘ 
Ensor wrote his article. stating our cause ve airly and satisfactorily 
the British measures in South Slesvig have been aggravated. Nearly 
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every week some new serious development is reported, the latest jtem 
September 4th) being that we were prohibited from sending teachers 


from Denmark to the Danish schools in South Slesvig.—Yours faithfully 
T. Lassen, i 

Chief Editor, 
Aalborg Amtstidende, Denmark. 


4 


CIVIL SERVICE MARRIAGE BAR 


Sir,—We have read your note of August 23rd on the Civil Service 
marriage bar with interest. On March 8th, 1945, we received. as members 
of an all-party deputation representing nearly 200 Members of Parliament 
an assurance from the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir John 
Anderson, that he was prepared to agree that arrangements should be 
made for the marriage bar to be reviewed in consultation with the staff 
side. This was done and the report of the Civil Service National Whitley 
Council Committee signed on March 31st, 1946, has just been published 
—in August. The terms of reference did not require any recommenda- 
tions, but the last paragraph of the Report reads as follows: 

“It must be pointed out that if the marriage bar is to be removed it 
is highiy desirable, for reasons connected with reconstruction recruitment, 
that the decision should be taken in the very near future. We do not 
regard it as practicable to admit married women to any type of recruit- 
ment when once the closing date for applications has passed and the 
process of selection is in full swing. On the other hand, a removal of 
the marriage bar which did not apply to the open reconstruction compe- 
ttions would be deeply resented by married women eligible on every 
other ground for these competitions ; and since the closing date for appli- 
cations by civilians to sit for the competitions is June Ist, 1946, we 
think that the removal of the marriage bar, if it were to be decided upon, 
should be announced in time to allow married women to apply by that 
date.” ie 

Observing these dates we find it difficult to understand how the Govern- 
ment can justify this five-months delay in reaching a decision. Why is 
it also that Governments (of any complexion) when pressed to legislate 
on women’s affairs invariably set up a committee to investigate implica- 
tions—already obvious and investigated on innumerable occasions—but 
never to make recommendations for immediate action?—Yours faithfully, 
THELMA CAZALET KER. 
IRENE WARD. 





57, Fountain House, Park Street, W. 1. 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF U.N.R.R.A. 


he working of U.N.R.R.A. 
I untance with 
methoc A considerable part of his article is devoted 
I f the operations, when there was admittedly some frustr 
1 difficulty for which U.N.R.R.A. had little or no responsibility 
, was over, U.N.R.R.A. had diff- 

1 world-wide operation. The remarkable fact 
y officials of outstanding experience in their own 

fields with U.N.R.R.A. f . Criticisms of 
ncompetence are best answered by the achievements, and by the acknow- 
ledgments from leaders of every receiving country of the vital importance 
of U.N.R.R.A.’s assistance in the saving of lives and in the restoration of 
the national economies. Up to the end of June, U.N.R.R.A.’s shipments of 
relief and rehabilitation supplies to all destinations had reached 12,855,000 


S1r.— Mr. Henn, in rev 
The Spectator, August 
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tons. The dministrative cost of U.N.R.R.A. is in the région of I per cent. 

of the total cost of supplies and services. j 
Mr. Henn, in discussing the way in which the import programmes were 
tablished nd executed, again goes back to the earliest and inevitably 
Obviously, assessments of relief needs which perforce 
had to be made during egemy occupation were unlikely to be exact. But 
es U.N.R.R.A. missions were allowed to enter liberated territories 
they were able, and did, examine on the spot, as they still do, the needs of 
cerned. These estimates are in every case submitted for 


and approval of U.N.R.R.A.’s Central Committee, on 





} ted Jaye 
complicated Gays. 
as soon as 


the countries con 
the consideration 








which the main contributing governments are represented. The time taken 
between acceptance of needs and the delivery of supplies to meet them is 
an unavoidable interval, well understood ‘- everyone occupied with such 
problems A — of SUPP lies from various corners of the world for 


delivery to a large number of countries cannot be organised overnight, 
but once +o been set in motion continuity becomes possible. That 
continuity has now existed for a considerable time. 

Mr. Henn makes quite general and unsubstantiated charges of relief 
supplies diverted, “let us say,” to “the support of a military operation.” 
U.N.R.R.A. cbservers are not “ helpless ” against “ high level conspiracy ” 
of this nature, and the insinuation that such diversions take place has been 
repeatedly and authoritatively denied. Members of Governments in 
receiving countries have acted promptly when representations have been 
made to them, and specific charges have been immediately investigated. 
Some ludicrous allegations have been exposed in the process. It would 
be idle to pretend that there have not been shortcomings. In no operations 
of such magnitude, undertaken either by military or civil organisations, 
could that be expected, and U.N.R.R.A. has acted promptly on its own 
nitiative to correct any abuses that it has observed or that have been 
brought to its notice. Responsible and impartial authorities are satisfied 
that, by and large, the distribution of U.N.R.R.A. supplies has been 
equitably carried out by the governments of the receiving countries. 

Finally, Mr. Henn turns to a point of undoubted significance. Having 
asserted that the conception of U.N.R.R.A. “ presupposed a co-operation 
n the world after the cease-tire which never materialised,” he says, ““ No 
one among its multitude of planners seems ever to have thought of the 
econemic methods cf teaching the nations to stand on their feet again.” 
On the cortrary, while U.N.R.R.A. has not presumed to “teach” the 
nations, it has been thinking from first to last of helping countries to help 
themselves. It was specifically designed to do so, and that has been its 
emphatic central abject. The constant aim and practice of the U.N.R.R.A. 
missions has been regular consultation with the governments about the 
most effective use to which U.N.R.R.A. supplies can be put in rebuilding 
their national affairs. There is a department of the Administration solely 
concerned with the expert examination and analysis of this very factor. 
His anxieties about the future when U.N.R.R.A. terminates (does he 
confess, after all, that it has performed a necessary tunction?) are shared 
by the governments of the forty-eight countries whose representatives met 
at the U.N.R.R.A. Council in Geneva last month. The Council made a 
series of practical proposals for the consideration of some of the permanent 
international organisations established or in process of establishment, and 
planned to meet again before the end of 1946 precisely to see how these 
proposals are working out.—Yours, &c., H. R. CuMMINGS, 

Director, 
Information Division,U.N.R.R.A. 
European Regional Office, 11, Portland Place, W. 1. 


WORLD-WIDE FIFTH COLUMN 


Sir,—As a description of the facts your article on a World-Wide Fifth 
Column is substantially correct. But your conclusion that organised 
Labour is the body best fitted to deal with this situation is much more 
doubtful, and indicates in my opinion a serious misunderstanding of human 
nature. For world-wide fifth columns become possible only when move- 
ments emerge to express ideas and beliefs capable of evoking a passionate 
lovalty and transcends the barriers of class and political nationality. And 
f the facts are as stated, it is because the Marxism which the C.P. expresses 
has many of the features of an arresting and absorbing religious movement. 





Now all history witnesses to the continual failure of political nm movements 
to check or handle successfully religious mot ements that inspire fanatical 
belief. Water does not quench burning oil ; and religious movements can 
be met only on their own plane of spiritual conviction and passion. Those, 
therefore, who expect the so easily penetrated Labour movement to be able 
to deal sae world Marxism would save themselves much disappointment 
f they would first re-read their history books and reflect on the success 
of their own beliefs ove > their political opponents. The only body which 
has the conviction and depth to stand against Marxism is the historic 
Church. For here alone is Marxism met on its own proper ground of 
philosophy and belief —I remain, Sir, Yours faithfully, 


The Parsonage, Southwick. Fareham, Hants. 





G. C. N. WEBB. 
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S1r,— Your sweeping condemnation of Russia for her espionage activities 
in the countri es of her Allies is not without justification. But you ought to 
state ¢ he other side. If Russia regards Britain and America as possible 
enemies in a future war does not America in holding closely to the secret 
of the atomic bomb presume some future enemy in Europe? American 
journals make no secret of the fact that the enemy is Ryssia. Whatever 
the effect on the Russian mind, there has been nothing calculated to do 
more violence to future peace than this cornering of the atomic bomb 
by the United States Government. The very first move after Japan wa 
defeated should have been to hand over the secret to some international 
body with the absolute condition that it should never be used in war.— 
Yours faithfully, RICHARD LEE. 
3, South Avenue, Stoke Park, Coventry. 


[The United States has in fact offered to hand over the secret of the 
bomb to an international authority (U.N.O.) as evidence is forthcoming 
of its power to guarantee security—Ep., The Spectator.] 


THE SOVIET SYSTEM 


Srr—Mr. Havelock in your issue of September 6th tells us that in this 
last war the Russians fought “better than they have ever done,” and 
attributes this to the Soviet system. No one questions the value of the 
Russian contribution to Allied victory, but had a Russian Army ever 
before been armen as was the Red Army from 1942 onwards, mainly 

owing to American and British aid? And was the Soviet system entirely 
successful in pews vor t Ha the loyalty of the Russian people? Has Mr. 
Havelock not heard of the Russians behind the German lines (estimated 
at half a million) who fought against their country under the Ukrainian 
General Vlassov ; or of the deserters from the Red Army whom we hear 
of as hiding in Polish forests or endeavouring to seek refuge in the British 
zone; or of the “many Chechens and Crimean Tartars” who, as a 
recently promulgated Soviet law tells us, “waged an armed struggle 
jointly with the German forces against the Red Army” and “ acting on 
German orders also formed gangs of saboteurs to fight the Soviet régime 
behind the front line”? The law goes on to state that “the bulk of the 
populace of the Chechen-Ingush and the Crimean Republics did nothing 
to counteract these traitors.” Hence, incidentally, the recent liquidation 
of the Chechen-Ingush Republic and the degradation of the Crimean 
Republic to the status of a province. Is it so certain, then, that the Soviet 
system was not found wanting “ when it was weighed in the greatest of 
all balances ” ?—Yours faithfully, : KATHARINE ATHOLL. 

British League for European Freedom, 

66 Elizabeth Street, S.W. 1. 


PLANNING AND HERRINGS 


S1r,—Two passages in adjoining paragraphs in your Notes of the Weck 
in The Spectator of August 30th make strange reading when taken together. 
In one paragraph you say: “The prerequisite for any improvement in 
the situation in Germany is more food for the people. Last week twelve 
persons in Hamburg died from starvation.” In another paragraph in the 
same page you say: “ The statement that 192,000 herrings were dumped 
into the sea at Whitby on Monday ‘to avoid flooding the market’ 
emphasises the need for planning. At glut periods some food must always 
be wasted.” It is remarkable that you should be moved to take note of 
the waste of what is relatively a mere flea-bite of 192 crans on one day, 
and overlook the fact that for the last three years the herring fishing 
industry has been restricted, as a deliberate measure of official policy, to 
less than half its full potential capacity. What sort of planning have you 
in view? 

Before the first world war the herring industry, without any planning 
by any board, exported something like 2,000,000 barrels of herrings 
annually. In those days dumping was a rare occurrence, and, when it did 
occur, was an accident, never part of a “plan.” You state that “ Mr, 
Strachey is already aware of the problem.” A previous Minister of Food 
Col., now Lord, Llewellyn) was also awet - of the problem. When in 
office la he said: “ The solution of the problem must be sought not 
n the restriction of fishing, but in the poabe eh of means for dealing with 
the herring surplus to home market requirements by curing them.” Are 
we to understand that the Ministry of cues has reversed its policy as 
declared by its former chief? —You M. McKENZIE Woop. 

Mayfield, Cullen, Banffshire. 


st year 





irs faithfully, 


_at 10 a.m. this morning, I tried to buy some herrings, 
but was refused on the ground that I had come too late to get things in 
such short s1 upply. At Teignmouth, six miles away as the fishing-boat 
Is, 40,000 herrings were recently thrown into the sea, on the ground 
at there was no demand for them.—Yours faithfully, 


that 1 
1, Barnfield Avenue, Littleham Cross, Exmouth. DereEK A. CLARKE. 


Srr,—In Exmouth 


c 
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EXPERIMENT IN FUEL 


Sir,—The experiment in fuel may be good politics, and so far, of course, 
it has been a necessity, but for the unfortunate city-dwellers in Eire 
it has been a severe trial during the last few winters, and promises to 
continue so for some time to come. Peat of good quality and properly 
saved is excellent fuel. Its heating value is less than that of coal, as 
your contributor states, but to the domestic consumer this is not serious. 
It is much cleaner to burn than coal, :nd a fire can be kept alive con- 
tinuously throughout the winter months if proper provision is made 
for periods when no attention can be given to refuelling. This advantage 
has to be experienced to be appreciated, as well as the delightful fragrance 
of a turf fire. But good peat fuel must be dry and hard, qualities that 
have been entirely absent from what has been available to consumers 
in Dublin and other cities and towns. The weight of turf varies accord- 
ing to the water content, and since it is purchased by weight it pays 
the producer to sell wet turf, although steps have been taken to control 
this form of profiteering. But I have seen a loaded vehicle being 
sprayed with water before being taken to the weighbridge. Further- 
more, soft turf, of which considerable quantities are cut, absorbs more 
moisture than hard and, in consequence, is more affected by weather. 

It is turf of inferior quality with which we have tried to make fires, 
some of them the only means ot cooking and of heating water. The 
results have been such as to ruin any experiment made in other than 
artificial conditions, When wet. turf burns, or, more properly, smoulders, 
the moisture is deposited inside the chimney and produces in time a 
sort of tar that provides fuel for the best fires that some people ever 
have—chimney fires. So great is the damage each winter and spring 
that insurance companies and local authorities take special measures to 
publicise the dangers and preventives. The only effective preventive 
is to avoid using wet turf, because the deposit cannot be removed by the 
most conscientious sweep. Until recently the controlled price of turf 
of whatever quality or condition was £3 4s. Sd. a ton; it is now tos. 
cheaper. 

If the 
must be 
appear. 


brick. 


artificial drying 
then will 
unlike a glazed 


experiment is to be anything like a 
used extensively. Most of the disadvantages 
The product of artificial drying is not 
Bulk is reduced very considerably, and moisture is almost 
eliminated This summer has been an «inusually wet and the 
prospect for the winter is bleak, since machine-cut-and-dried turf is 
but a fraction of the total produced, and is not, in any event, available 
to domestic consumers.—Yours faithfully, P. FRASER. 

Glengesh, Roebuck, Dundrum, Co. Dublin. 


success 
dis- 
red 


one, 


JANUS AND STRIX 


Sir,—I pray you, do not assent to the somewhat cool suggestion that 
Janus should be superseded by Strix, although the latter is a very agreeable 
writer. As one of your readers, may I say that I turn first to Janus’s page 
when epening your journal. He is at times caustic and provocative (why 
not?), frequently witty, always informative and has a point of view. No 
writer is acceptable at all times to everyone ; and it is presumed that you, 
Sir, do not set out with the idea that all your readers will at all times agree 
with everything that you and your band of contributors may write. As to 
the alleged “grinding commentaries,” “heavy weather” and “ peevish 
acidities ” (the latter being attributed to His Majesty’s judges), they are 
likely to make your subscribers smile, and certainly have been a cause of 
amusement to.—Yours faithfully, W. J. McComse. 
16, Westbourne Street, W. 2. 


PRAYING FOR RAIN 


S1r,—Surely even professed Christians must regard with dismay the Arch- 
bishop of York’s demand for prayers for seasonable weather to be offered 
a retrogression to the age of superstition, and 
whether Christians or not, have some slight 
religion can only be harmed by such 
SYLVIA WINCKWORTH. 


in the churches. This is 
1s now most thinking people, 
scientific knowledge, the cause of 
nonsense.—Yours faithfully, 

4, Surrenden Crescent, Withdean, Brighton, 6. 


FABER GALLERY REPRODUCTIONS 


Sir—Mr. M. H. Middleton in his critical though not unfriendly review 
of the second four books in the Faber Gallery asks: “ What does one 
say about such picture books?” One answer is that one does not say 


(as Mr. Middleton says in the next sentence) that the plates are collotype 
when in fact they are printed by letterpress from four-colour half-tone 
blocks, because if one says it one result is that one gets one in the eye 
R. H. WILENSKI, 


from yours faithfully, 
General Editor, Faber Gallery. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


AN adjacent wheat-field, from which the produce was safely stacked 
before the bad weather grew yet worse, was most thoroughly gleaned 
and the amount so recovered was scarcely believable. Yet the gleaners 
left a geod deal ; and returning after the two days of rain found many 
of the relic ears firmly anchored to the soil. The grain had sprouted 
both up and down. It does not, alas, need earth for its germination 
and, I thiak, one of the most melancholy of sights for the farmer js the 
green appearance of his stooks or, if the crop is badly laid, even of his 
uncut crop. I have seen even the walls of a well-harvested stack almost 
as green as a lawn. Perhaps these unpleasant phenomena are evidence 
that the sooner the seed for next year’s crop is put into the ground 
the more surely it will establish itself. September is a yeasty 
month. The few fields ploughed early are already green with weeds, 
and their destruction will be satisfactorily easy 


very 


Canal Revival 

There seems to be some real hope of a revival of our canals, destroyed 
by the railways ; and no one would benefit more surely than the farmers 
and those who desize undamaged food. A deal of soft fruit simply 
will not endure rougher ways of transport, and the canals where suc- 
cessive barges are in supply are quick not slow in tegard to the bulk 
they can convey. It is of good omen that an “Inland Waterways Asso- 
ciation” (11, Gower Street, W.1) is being formed, and all who desire 
the defence of their rivers and canals ~hould hurry to support it 


Mushroom Weather 

Except perhaps for the worms, which have ploughed our lawns, and 
it may be the well-fed thrushes that have sung exuberantly, the one 
living thing that seems to have enjoyed the recent weather, in spite of 
the low temperature, is the mushroom, proper and improper. Many 
sorts are not only numerous ; they are of quite unusual girth. I found, 
: common, smooth-skinned puff-ball among the raspberry 
canes which weighed very nearly a pound end a-quarter. It was so 
very white and smooth and even that I persuaded a rather reluctant 
household to partake of it. Cut into slices and stewed, it made an 
admirable vegetable dish with the true mushroom flavour, though this 
was comparatively slight. Like most other vegetables, the quicker they 
grow the better they are; and this in spite of its weight must have 
exceeded the speed limit. A great countryman, to whom I reported 
this, said that one of his favourites was the parasol mushroom, from 
which, I think, most people shy. 


for example, 


Remedial Mice and Spiders 

It seems that among remedies the mouse takes a very high place in 
local practice. It was held (in Huntingdonshire, as I wrote last week) to 
be a cure for measles. Apparently, it is also appreciated in Westmorland 
as a cure for a less common malady, and was used by their hosts for 
evacuees during the war. Perhaps, as in the case of the remedial mouse, 
other counties can claim the use of a spider, prisoned in a nutshell, which 
is one of the rural remedies I have met, though I forget for what malady 
it was sovereign. A potato is still often carried in the pocket as a potent 
absorbent of rheumatic pains. Cuthbert Bede, that grand collector of 
folklore, found in a village near Peterborough that a few hairs, cut from 
the cross on a donkey’s shoulder and worn in a small bag round the 
neck, was a common cure for the same malady. Warts, of course, are 
cured by all manner of passes and incantations, but for myself I have 
found the most general belief to be the efficacy of the white juice of the 
Greater Celandine. It is odd that Mr. Tebbutt (a very active member 
of the Archaeological Society of Cambridge and Hunts) writes of the 
Lesser Celandine in this connection. Is he, I wonder, quite sure of 
his “Lesser”? Did not the designer of the plaque for Wordsworth’s 
memorial confuse the two, though one is a buttercup, the other a poppy? 


In My Garden 

Those who make apple jelly of the abnormal number of windfalls, 
victims to recent gales, may care to be reminded that no flavouring so 
delicately enlivens this often dull conserve as a leaf or two of the scented 
geranium. It gives a suggestion of Turkish Delight. Those who grow 
fruit in very small gardens are sometimes compelled to plant only self- 
fertile fruit trees, and among such, though I do not think the books say 
so, I find that pleasant pear Louise Bonne an unusually regular bearer, 
though widely separate from other varieties. “Fertility” (improved) is 
quoted as one of the most surely self-fertile. W. BEACH THOMAS. 
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WE KNOW ANOTHER 


Her skill with her needle has helped her in the 
past to augment her small income; but now her 
fingers are twisted with rheumatism. The G.B.I. 
can make it possible for her to receive the right 
treatment and, should that fail, it can help her 
in other ways. 
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harms 
\ against Pain 


In ancient Greece, when a particularly effee- 
tive remedy was discovered for any disease, 
its formula was engraved on the posts of the 
Temple of Aisculapius, the god of healing, who, 
before his deification, had himself practised as 
a physician, about the year 1250 B.C. He 
prescribed natural remedies for disease and, 
in the absence of efficient analgesics, employed 
soothing charms for the relief of pain and 
magic songs to increase their effects. 





a stimulant) are scientifically com- 
bined in tablet form. Because 
each is present in such a small 
amount there can be no harmful 
after-effects, yet the combination is 
so effective that ‘Cogene’ will 
relieve the most harassing nerve 
pain in a few minutes. 

Ask your chemist for it. Supplies 
are still limited, but he will do his 
best to see you get your share. 
Price 1/1}d. a tube. 


COGENE 


Regd. Trade Mark Brend Tabiets 


Our medical science of to-day, 
with its X-rays and its anaesthe- 
have appeared quite 
magie to those early 
whose experiments 


tics, would 
incredible 
practitioners, 
and progress were based largely on 
guesswork. To-day progress is 
based on knowledge, and one dis- 
covery leads to another. 

Take ‘ Cogene ’ for instance. 

Modern science has shown that 
a small quantity of a powerful drug 
will do the work of a large dose if it 
is backed by the right combination 
of other drugs in the right pro- 
portions. 

In ‘Cogene’ minute quantities 
of four separate drugs (three of 


them pain relievers and the fourth A ‘GENATOSAN’ Product 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 





The Discovery of India 


The Discovery of India. By Jawaharlal Nehru. (Meridian Books Ltd. 
25s.) 

WuiLe Pandit Nehru was interned, along with his fellow members 
of the Congress Working Committee, in Ahmadnagar Fort, he set 
himself the task of exploring the history of his own country. Was 
it possible, from the study of India’s past, to discover the secret of 
her present maladies and the clue to her future recovery? The 
Pandit is an uncompromising realist ; he has littke sympathy with 
the sentimental enthusiasm which westerners are in the habit of 
lavishing on the picturesque side of oriental culture. “The search 
for the sources of India’s strength and for her deterioration and 
decay is long and intricate. Yet the recent causes of that decay are 
obvious enough. She fell behind in the march of technique, and 
Europe, which had long been backward in many matters, took the 
lead in technical progress. This is the story, not of India 
only, but of almost the whole of Asia. Why this should have 
happened is more difficult to unravel, for India was not lacking 
in mental alertness and technical skill in earlier times. One senses 2 
progressive deterioration during the centuries. Magnificent art 
and sculpture give way to meticulous carving of intricate detail 
without nobility of conception and design. The vigour and richness 
of language, powerful and yet simple, are followed by highly 
ornate and complex literary forms. Indian life becomes a 
Sluggish stream, living in the past, moving slowly through the 
accumulations of dead centuries. The heavy burden of the past 
crushes it, and a kind of coma seizes it.” He has no patience with 
such slogans as “back to the Vedas.” “Idle fancies, for there is 
no going back to the past; there is no turning back, even if this 
was thought desirable. There is only one-way traffic in Time.” 

It is, perhaps, inevitable that Pandit Nehru should regard the 
British as the villains of the drama, though there is a singular absence 
of personal rancour in his analysis of the facts. The root of the 
trouble was that, after the assumption of India by the Crown, the 
British Government lost sight of the ideals which animated the 
officers of the Company who, by temperament and training, were far 
nearer the hearts of Indian people than their successors. Not only 
Macaulay, but statesmen of the calibre of Lord Hastings, Sir John 
Malcolm and Sir Henry Lawrence looked forward to “a time, not 
very remote, when England will, on sound principles of policy, 
wish to relinquish the domination she has gradually and uninten- 
tionally assumed over this country, from which she cannot at present 
recede.” This contrasts painfully with Winston Churchill’s frank 
statement of December, 1930, that, “ The British nation has no 
intention whatever of relinquishing control of Indian life and 
progress.” 

Yet is the account altogether on the debit side? Pandit Nehru 
thinks that without Britain India might not only have been freer 
and more prosperous, but far more advanced in science and art and 
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all that makes life worth living. But would she? It was in English 
schools and colleges that §ndia learned her first lessons in democracy 
and in the English language, which the Pandit handles so superbly, 
India has found the lingua franca which has united her politically. 
The historical facts which provide him with his data were worked 
out by generations of English scholars. Before 1786, the very name 
of Asoka was unknown. 

This is a remarkable book, and is indispermsable to an understanding 
of the Indian nationalist case. Its chief defect is the lack of an index 
which greatly impairs its usefulness. H. G. RAWLINSon. — 


America’s New Testament 


The New Testament. Revised Standard Edition. Translated from the 
Greek, being the version set forth A.D.1611, revised A.D. 1881 and 
A.D.1901, compared with the most ancient authorities and revised 1946, 
(Thomas Nelson, New York. 12s. 6d.) 

An Introduction to the Revised Standard Version of the New 
Testament. (By Members of the Revision Committee. 1s. 


WHEN in 1881 the revised transiation of the New Testament was 
published, a list of passages in which American scholars preferred 
other “readings and renderings” was printed at the end of the 
volume, with a preparatory statement of changes desired, as, for 
instance, the use of the word “demon” (“demons”) for “ devil” 
(“devils”). From 1881 to 1901 it was this revision that was known 
in America as well as in England. But in 1901 public demand in 
the United States resulted in the publication of the American 
Standard Version, in which the preferences noted above passed into 
the text. The Version was widely used ; however, in 1937 the holders 
of the Standard Version copyright were convinced that a further 
revision was needed, both from the standpoint of the most modern 
scholarship—discoveries of new and valuable textual material, greater 
knowledge of New Testament Greek through the evidence atforded 
by contemporary papyri and inscriptions, and so on—and from that 
of literary fitness. As a result, the Revised Standard Edition is now 
available, with the very useful and informing introduction, written 
in a series of chapters by different scholars, members of the revising 
committee. 

“ A version of the New Testament, more accurate in translation than 
any previous and, because of its beautiful modern English, more 
useful, understandable, and pleasurable to the twentieth century 
reader,” represents, according to a statement on the book’s cover, 
critical agreement. It would, I think, have been wiser to wait and 
see ; that one may say while recognising, apart from details, the value 
of a version which combines accuracy with freedom from that over- 
great literalness in translation characteristic of the 1881 version. 
Moreover, the revisers have modernised the diction without extra- 
vagance and without becomiag colloquial or undignified ; the dis- 
appearance of “thou,” “thee” and “ ye” is‘at least defensible. 

A few examples of the revisers’ work may be given. They rightly 
prefer “the darkness overcame it not” to “apprehended” in the 
prologue to St. John’s Gospel. They are at one with Moffatt in 
holding that St. Paul told the Athenians they were “ very religious” 
(Moffatt “ most”), not “ too ” (A.V.) or “ somewhat,” R.V., “ super- 
stitious.” Agrippa’s rejoinder to St. Paul becomes “ in a short time 
vou think to make me a Christian! ” which is sufficiently satisfactory 
in view of the uncertainty and difficulty of the Greek text. They are, 
unlike R.V., quite unambiguous as to St. Paul advising a Corinthian 
slave to secure his freedom if he had the chance (1 Cor. vii. 21). But 
there are some lapses ; the Lord’s rebuke to Peter did not end with 
“You are not on the side of God, but of man,” but with the descrip- 
tion of the apostle’s mind or “ outlook ” (Moffatt) as all too human. 
St. Luke in his preface did not say that he had “ followed all things 
closely for some time past,” which seems to imply the length of his 
activity, but that he had “traced the course of all things accurately 
from the first” (R.V.). In St. Paul’s “hymn of love” some twenty- 
four differences appear between the new version and R.V. Many of 
them are notably neither better nor worse. The new version is pre- 
ferable with “ thought ” and “ reasoned ” as a child rather than “ felt” 
and “thought”; also with “but” instead of “and” before “ the 
greatest” in the final sentence. But, needlessly seeking a precise 
contrast, the revisers have mis-translated in v. 6 aletheia, “ truth,” as 
“right”; and the full significance, with the verbal exactitude, of 
“love never faileth” is lost in “love never ends.” That exactitude 
they rightly preserve in the narrative of the Last Supper. When in 
his translation the late Dr. Moffatt rendered Christ’s words as “ take 
this, it means my body,” he was drawing out what he held to be 
the significance of the Greek word esti and of the sentence; bur of 
esti the correct translation is not “ means,” but “ is,” and so it stands 
in this new version. 
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To compare the werk of these American scholars with that of 
Monsignor Ronald Knox, recently published, would be a thankless 
task. Apart from other differences, the Amervicans were concerned 
only very indirectly with the Latin Vulgate. But the two volumes, in 
helping towards a better understanding of the New Testament, are 
at one in the service of scientific study and of spiritual life. 
J. K. MOZzLey. 


A New Literary Review 
The Mint. Edited by Geoffrey Grigson. (Routledge. 8s. 6d.) 


A FEW months ago the Directoi of the National Gallery, writing .n 
The Times on the present medley of styles of painting in the gailery 
rooms, drew attention to the lack of monotony, the “charm in 
many of the unexpected juxtapositions.”. The same charm may be 
found in any miscellany—prose against verse, history against short 
story. The Mint has also high literary quality, liveliness (though 
the first item by Martin Buber on The Education of Character, an 
address translated from the German, is heavy as lead) and, in seven- 
teen writers, a wide variety of theme and style. In a somewhat 
over-precious foreword Mr. Grigson makes a much-needed protest 
against the present division of writers into cliques with various 
theses—“ lifebelits ” he calls them—when what is needed is honest 
work “according to one’s powers with all the individual 
talent and receptivity one has the luck to possess.” This miscellany 
of “literature, art and criticism,” which will appear, it is vaguely 


stated, “from time to time,’ represents no political or aesthetic 
creed. 

There are outstanding contributions in each genre. Sean O’Casey 
produces an autobiographical sketch of a night raid by the Black 


and Tans in the drab Dublin of his youth, which not only has a nice 
shapeliness—every part fitting together as so often it does not fit 
in sketches today—-bui some of his incomparable Irish eloquence. 
W. J. Turner’s poem, The Theme of Love, with its individual tone, 
its rising rush of images and its heightened sensuous use of words, 
comes as a breath of relief after the pseudo-scientific jargon of the 
last decade. Geoffrey Grigso. himself, who is always best at scholarly 
critical articles, provides an excellent study of William Barnes, the 
Dorset poet, showing that he is a careful master of verse and not the 
simple writer of dialect that he has been supposed. Nicholas 
Pevsner’s long discussion of seventeenth-century architecture begins 
clumsily, but goes on, with the aid of photographs, to a subtle analysis 
of the troubled effect of the Counter-Reformation on the harmony 
of Renaissance styles. Anthony West pugnaciously but sensibly 
deplores the present tendency of English writers to concentrate on 
political issues and over-praise French work because it was pro- 
duced by members of the Resistance Movement. Rhys Davies’s*study 

Dr. Price, of Llantrisant, with his Druidic rites and struggle over 
cremation, 1s carried along by the magnificent eccentricity of his 
subject. 

Among second-best contributions are Graham Greene’s diary 
describing a convoy to West Africa in 1941-42—small details with 
the attraction of Ne argo ee but conveying the essential dreariness 
of the period. A study by Christopher Salmon of spoken and written 
English, with reference to the influence of the B.B.C., is interesting 
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but over-ingenious, as all generalisations about the use of language 
tend to be. H. W. Hausermann’s study of Yeats’s idea of Shelley 
is an attempt to systematise something that seems to have been too 
amorphous to be strictly divided into periods, but it is a usefyl 
reminder of she varying qualities in the two poets. There is some 
pleasant but derivative verse by Geoffrey Matthews, but the four 
W. H. Auden poems are tiresome in their prolixity, mystery- -making 
and lack of sensuous quality. Also disappointing are the hitherto yn. 
published verse and prose extracts from the work of John Clare 
Anyone who knew nothing of the tragic background of the poet would 
find this mild jejune stuff. 

No contribution, however, lacks interest, and the general standard 
is remarkably high. Any ieader weary of the present-day—or was it 
pre-war?—posturing of schools will see in the excellence of this 
anthology a proof of Mr. Grigson’s contention that, even in literature, 
honesty is the best policy. GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 


The New Aristotle 


The Politics of Aristotle. Translated with an Introduction, Notes and 

Appendices. By Ernest Barker. (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 15s.) 
THE study of politics in England owes a very great debt to Ernest 
Barker. A natural teacher and expositor, he has devoted a life- 
time to the selfless but invaluable mission of explanation and inter- 
pretation, and there have been few guides so urbane or so balanced. 
Considerable as his scholarshiv is, its apparatus and substructure 
have never been allowed to obtrude ; his style has blended precision 
and simplicity, and his standpoint has always happ.ly combined the 
approaches of the historian and the philosopher. He has most 
salutarily called upon us to deal with politics in the round ; not to 
study political theory in isolation from the »ctual working of political 
institutions, not to confine attention to the State to the neglect of 
other associations, not to ignore the bearing on politics of legal 
studies, and never to forget that we must seek to understand the 
writings of the great political theorists in terms of their settings 
in time and place. 

The appearance of his new translation of 
appropriate in several ways. Now in retirement, he has returned 
to the field with which he dealt in 1906 in his first book, The Political 
Thought of Plato and Aristotle. The scheme of the present work, 
too, permits full scope for the employment of just those methods of 
which he is an acknowledged master. The aim has been to produce 
an edition for readers who have not been trained in the classics. This 
has characteristically meant, for him, not only a readable translation 
(enough in itself to earn our gratitude), but one in which the reader 
is further assisted, at the points where most translations become 
puzzling, by the interpolation of additional passages designed to 
elucidate the course of the argument. It has also meant a compre- 
hensive introduction with sections on the historical and _ scientific 
backgrounds of the Politics, and on its substance, argument and 
vocabulary, full notes to the text, and, in appendices, passages for 
comparison from other writings of Aristotle. 

This is a unique and important contribution, and all students, not 
excluding those trained in the classics, will find it very useful to 
have so much in one volume. But one would also like to hope that 
the book might find its way te a larger public. There are still too 
few who appreciate that Aristotle’s poiitical theory is not fust an 


Aristotle’s Politics is 


arbitrary part of an antiquated “gentleman’s education,” but an 
essential aspect of an intellectual inheritance on which, today, our 
grip is increasingly precarious. Many are aware that Aquinas 


brought together the thought of Aristotle and that of St. Augustine, 
and that the Aristotelian tradition survives in contemporary Catholic 
thought, very notably in the writings of Jacques Maritain; but 
Aristotle also influenced Hooker, Locke and Burke, and we should 
do well to bear these names in mind as well as those of Attlee, 
Churchill, Laski and Hayek. Most of us, too, undoubtedly need 
to be taken out of the narrow courses of our usual social thinking ; 
and while few can sojourn amongst the Dobu or the Trobrianders, 
it is Open to any who will to move in the atmosphere of Aristotle’s 
thought. It is an opportunity that should rot be rejected, because 
it permits us to remind ourselves of the lop-sidedress of modern 
social organisation, the limitations of the débris of Roman Law that 
confines our normal political thinking, the futility of separating 
‘ philosophy,” “ politics” and “economics,” and the lunacy of a 
period in which the commonplaces of science are gibberish to the 
man in the street. Of course, civilisation did not reach perfection 
in Athens, nor can any individual now hope to range through the 
different departments of knowledge as Aristotle did, or even as the 
men of the Renaissance could. But we can choose whether we con- 
tinue to slither and scramble along in the chaos of our times or 
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James Laver 


PLEIADES 


General Editor: 


Gustave Dore 
BY MILLICENT ROSE 


A fascinating study of one of the most popular of the 
romantic illustrators of the nineteenth century, with 
77 plates and text illustrations. 15/- net 


Twentieth Century Drawings 
BY GRAHAM REYNOLDS 


Sixty-eight reproductions in colour and monochrome 
of drawings by contemporary masters: Picasso, Matisse, 
Derain, John, ete., introduced by an account of the 
modern movements in twentieth-century art and short 
biographical notes. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER. 18/- net 





Whrels 
BY OLIVER HILL AND HANS TISDALL 


A brightly illustrated book for children: the story of 
the wheel unfolded from the rough primitive disc of 
some 5,000 years age to its comprehensive position in 
our lives to-day. ° 8/6 net 


PLEIADES BOOKS LIMITED 

















UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Over a Century of Mutual Life Assurance 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £50,000,000 


After making provision for future liabilities 
on a most stringent basis, COMPOUND 
REVERSIONARY BONUSES at rates of 
27/- and 25/- have been allotted to each £100 
of sum assured and existing bonuses for each 
of the SIX YEARS 1939 to 1944. 

The Institution’s premium scales are below 
the general level of current quotations. Its 
Policies combine a larger immediate sum 
assured with prospects of substantial bonuses. 


Telephone or write for details. 
Head Office: 
33, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3. 


Phone: Mansion House 6543 




















Ropal Air force 
Sunday 


SEPTEMBER FIFTEENTH 





On this Sunday, in churches and throughout our 
land the nation will humbly commemorate the 
devotion of the Royal Air Force in Britain’s gravest 
hour. 

Of your gratitude, please send a special donation to 
the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund whose mission it is to 
help those airmen and airwomen who through 
injury, illness, or other misfortune find themselves 
in need, and to assist widows, dependants and, 
above all, the bereaved children. 


The Fund is administered with wisdom, care and 
with unfailing sympathy. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Please address your donation to LORD RIVERDALE, 
Chairman, or SIR BERTRAM RUMBLE, Hon. Treasurer, 
R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, 1 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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attempt to reintegrate ourselves intellectually and communally ; and, 
if we choose the latter course, then there is a peculiar relevance in 
turning to the consideration of a way of thought that is non- 
compartmental and yet avoids the facile and barren unity and ready- 
made conclusions of absolute idealism or dialectical materialism. 
WiFrRip Harrison. 


Our Climate 


British Weather: (Britain in Pictures by Stephen Bone. (Collins. 
4s. 6d.) 


On the way home trom the East in winter, it is no uncommon ex- 
perience somewhere between Gibraltar and the Channel to pass under 
a lid of stratiform cloud, through which we may scarcely see the sun 
again for many weeks. A claustrophobic desire either to push this !id 
aside or to crawl out again from underneath it may manifest itself 
until that glorious unexpected day when we realise that the incom- 
parable English spring is upon us. Although the vagary of the 
cloudy weather of the British islands is proverbial, each new discovery 
in meteorology makes us understand more clearly how helpful our 
climate has been in the development of our present-day civilisation. 
This climate is not, of course, confined to the British Isles, most 
features of it being found in many of the neighbouring parts of north- 
western Europe. But the‘ constant battle, near the ocean coast, 
between air that is warm and air that is cold, air that is humid and 
air that is dry, is typified by the weather which we are heirs to. 


This mixing of air masses—to use a favourite term of modern 
meteorology—produces storm and rain, cloud and fog, wind and 
temperature changes, and all those vagaries to which we are accus- 
tomed. The essential thing is that only rarely are we under the 
influence of any particular air mass long enough for us to suffer from 
the effects of an overdose of any one kind of weather. As Stephen 
Bone puts it, “We have not known the horrors of the dust storm 
and soil erosion, but the reason is not our superior wisdom, the reason 
is our climate.” 

In this attractive little book, which is similar in general style to 
others in the Britain in Pictures series, one of the chief purposes 
is the portrayal of some of those influences of weather on our habits 
and lives, of which we are only half conscious. The “ natural history ” 
of bay windows and unlagged water-pipes, of draughts, of the 
ubiquity of gum boots in the country and the popularity of gardening, 
are some of the matters touched upon. The illustrations, which are 
reproductions either in colour or in black and white, of paintings, 
woodcuts, and engravings, are for the most part well chosen examples 
of the artists’ awareness of meteorological features that had not 
necessarily been appreciated scientifically. “A Summer Day,” by 
Constable, and “ Rain at Bisham, Berkshire,” by Frederick Walker, 
are two good examples reproduced in black and white, which convey 
their message immediately and satisfyingly. The author’s own 
“Valley Mist,” and James Holland’s “ Flooded Farmland,” repro- 
duced in colour, are two excellent examples of more recent paintings 
with a meteorological theme. F. H. W. GREEN. 
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a volume of essays 
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selected stories 
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Triste Espana 


Politics, Economics and Men of Modern Spain, 1808-1946 B 
A. Ramos Oliveira. (Gollancz. 30s.) . 


ANOTHER book on Spain, and at such a price! What are war-wea 

English readers to make of it? They may be partly responsible fw 
the present state of affairs in Spain, but need they read another book 
about it? The answer is, yes. It cannot compare with Mr. Gerald 
Brenan’s Spanish Labyrinth or with Lord Templewood’s Ambassador 
on special mission; the author has neither the profound historicaj 
sense of the one nor the experience and penetration of the other. Yet 
it is useful as a corrective to the superficial mysticism or deliberate 
misrepresentation of other recent English books on Spanish subjects 
and it is a well-indexed book of reference. ’ 

The writer has tried, he says, to cut away from the history of 
modern Spain those platitudes and prejudices which dominate the 
literature of the subject, both within Spain and without. “ The ideg 
that whatever in politics or in the social order happens in Spain 
lacks sense or originates in the unrestrainable inclination of the race 
to civil war is .. . false and unjust. Until the nineteenth century 
England and France endured more years of civil war than Spain.” 
A few platitudes, however, have crept in about the middle ages: 
that 800 years of war against the “ Moors,” for instance. It is time 
that someone recognised in that crusade a struggle between migratory 
(Christian) shepherds and sedentary (Moslem) cultivators. The state 
of rural Andalucia to-day is the melancholy result of “ reconquest” 
on those terms. Yet Sr. Ramos Oliveira admits that “ the domination 
of the Moors was intellectual rather than physical.” The great virtue 
of the book is the recognition of the fact that the persons and events 
of 1936-1946—the author is good at personal sketches—are only 4 
continuation of those of the nineteenth century. Espartero, Narvaez, 
O’Donnell, Prim, Martinez Campos, and other nineteenth-century 
generals were all of decisive importance in their day. 

We go on misrepresenting Spain and Spanish affairs ; our publicists 
twist Spanish ideals to fit their own particular “-isms,” while we 
treat Don Quixote as a comic strip for children and accept complete 
travesties of him on the films and wireless. Yet Cervantes, Sr. Ramos 
points out, “saw Spaniards as they, absorbed in the cultivation of 
their own values, could not see themselves. He laid bare a Spain 
enamoured of her anachronistic ideals and on the sure road to ruin 
herself in saving them.” Cervantes did that and more. But, alas, 
even Cervantes and Don Quixote can be used as political propaganda, 
as we may see next year, when the four hundredth birthday of the 
most human and tolerant Spaniard who ever lived may be celebrated 
by a display of the Church militant and a parade of truculent young 
men in shirts. Triste Espafia sin ventura! J. B. TRenp. 


Fiction 
Rogue Elephant. By Walter Allen. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 
Silver Fountain. By Dorothy Mackinder. (Macdonald. 8s. 6d.) 
The Jug. By Barnaby Brook. (Macdonald. 8s. 6d. 
ae With Yesterday. By Maurice Levinson. (Peter Davies 
S$. 6d.) 
Thanks God! I'll Take it From Here. By Jane Allen and May 
Livingstone. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Four variously up-to-standard entertainments ‘(his week, all easy to 
read if you like, and all quite easy to forget—and one good, sophis- 
ticated novel, malicious and sensitive. 

Rogue Elephant is the first of Mr. Walter Allen’s works to come 
my way. Readers of his earlier novels will certainly need no prompt- 
ing towards this one, but the less lucky should now take note of a 
novelist of marked distinction and subtlety. In this book he reveals 
some kinship of spirit with Mr. Joyce Cary, although his crisp 
economy of manner and his care always to underwrite, {his greater 
detachment, may make his appeal the stronger to some tastes. What 
he lacks of the exuberance and inspirational raciness of the other 
writer he makes up for in graces of form and control. And wit runs 
gleaming through his prose ; not in set jokes or sudden high lisj11s, 
but as it were he writes in a quiet weather of his own, of low-tcmed, 
unremitting irony. 

Rogue Elephant is, in short, a singularly good piece of comedy. 
Henry Ashby, who fancies himself as Miching mallecho, “as the 
test-tube of cholera bacillus that is broken into the water supply,” 
finds it expedient to accept an invitation to visit a country house in 
Devon. He is a self-conscious, literary bounder, self-made so far 
as he has got, and still carefully on the make. He is fat and ugly, 
with green eyes. He scents a mystery in the oddly assorted, yet 
quiet, civilised, ordinary household—a skeleton long buried but by 
some of the family never forgotten. Naturally he cannot rest until 
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Lingfords Baking 
Powder has the 
extra raising power 
needed for “‘darker” 
flour and because of 
this high raising 
power you need less 
fat and less eggs 
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the fall. (5, 5.) 
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14. Applied like lipstick if taken aback. 24. Ironed by the Protector (s.) 
‘ 25. A mug turned insular. (4.) 


1s. Wind from Shelley for sensational 
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27. Falsehood told by a little scamp. (7.) 
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, Ernest Geébler [ \x UUs N.I.B. has many calls on 
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THE SINGLE PILGRIM Mary Roland 

This novel deals with the difficult subject of V.D. ‘* It took courage 
to write this book,’’ says an American critic, ** and it takes courage 
to read it.’’ 8s. 6d. net 
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LEAVING THE WORLD Doreen Idle 
An oddly arresting novel presented in the form of the diary of a 
lonely and abnormally sensitive girl 8s. 6d. net 
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he has dug it out, and it is characteristic of Mr. Allen’s true sense 
of balance and of comedy that tne success of Ashby’s mean inves- 
tigation while only of pass.ng vain gratification to him does in fact do 
the Forrester family some service, and is in particu.ar of great psycho- 
logical value to its youngest member, the cnild-gir! Audrey, whom it 
changes into a happy and released grown-up. 

It is a quite terrible family secret that is revealed, and, as we pursue 
it wirough many subtleties of hint and echo, we engage in a ciosely 
dove-tailed domestic comedy, tense and dry, and pacxed with accurate 
and unusual character-drawing. Incidental to Henry Ashby’s major 
pursuit in his cruel, conceited dallying with the emotions of the two 
young girls in the house, the elder and harder of whom he finds 
himself obliged to seduce, so as to be rid of her emotional claim. 
“He was not a seducer. Indeed, the made love only with extreme 
reluctance and as a last resort. It was emotional domination he 
enjoyed, not sexual, which tco often gave the coup de grace to the 
other.” With Sheila indeed, and in general in h‘s mischievous inter- 
lude at Swithins, he builded better than he knew, and if the air is 
clear in the end and the two girls are sane that is not his fault perhaps, 
but a fruit of his author’s accuracy and proporticn. 

Silver Fountains by Dorothy Mackinder is a simple story of life in 
a French village and of the anxious struggles of Monsieur le Curé 
to instil dhe virtue of Christian charity, to protect sinners or sus- 
pected sinners from the malignancy of their neighbeurs, and to save 
the malignant from themselyes. The setting is attractive. Miss 
Mackinder knows the world of which she writes, and she presents 
it unaffectedly and with good sense. 

The Fug is a long family saga, beginning with the funeral of the 
Duke of Wellington and ending some time during the recent war. 
Its chief character, Helen Symington, is nineteen when the story 
starts. She is a high'\y respectable girl, and when she is twenty, just 
before she marries, she commits a shockingly eruel and selfishly 
motived murder. She lives to be a great-grandmother, a peeress, a 
leader of society and a beloved old beauty and autocret. One prim 
reader waited in patient hope for Nemesis to catch up with her, and 
was out of sympathy with her and her influence from beginning to 
end of the book. But the old dear got away with everyjhing and 
went belatedly to an honoured grave. Shocking, I call it. 

The Trouble with Yesterday and Thanks God ! I'll Take It From 
Here are two short, easily written and easily read entertainments. 
The latter is a snappy, gay record, mostly done in very fast, amusing 
conversation, of an adventure between two American marines and a 
young best-selling woman-writer. The three meet on an express 
train bound from New York to Hollywood, and there is no need to 
be precise about the misunderstandings, light emotions and deep 
drinkings that carry them along—but the whole thing is good fun, 
very quick and as easy as winking. Mr. Levinson’s autobiographical 
sketch—he is a London taxi-driver of Russian-Jewish origin whose 
childhood in the East End and in an orphanage was very poor and 
hard—is in manner a shade too whimsical and cocksure to be entirely 
pleasing, but he is convincing and realistic about his youth and gives 
: true and often touching picture of hard times and early hopes and 
disillusionments. Kate O'BRIEN. 


Politics and Morals 
BENEDETTO CROCE 


The distinguished social philosopher, Croce, has become a 
figure of world-wide political significance because of the leading 
role he plays in the restoration of liberty in Italy. In this 
book his dynamic conception of liberty, of liberalism, and of 
the relation of individual morality to the State, is clearly 
revealed. The State of which he writes is more than a national 
government ; it is a historical conception which takes in all 
“states” —local and international. 
For a world trapped in the labyrinth of conflicting political 
creeds, Croce’s inspired analysis of the relation of politics and 
morals, of the basis of individual liberty, of “free enterprise” 
and of true, pragmatic social judgment, is a statement of great 
importance. 

8s. 6d. net 
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FINAN-E AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
WITHOUT wishing to advocate anyt3ing but a cautious investme 
policy—I do not think this is a time to be fully invested—| pry me 
pressed by the behaviour of tne London market. Prices. sdmittedie. 
have fallen, but taking leading industrialists, by only about 3 a 
cent., and not for a long tume have tiaey had to resist such a powesten 
downward lead from New York. London has, in fact refused * 
accept the alarmist view that Wall Street’s slump is pointing the a 
to a prolonged period of depression in American business a 
accord.ngly has kept its nerve. In these matters it is foolish to 
be dogmatic but I, for one, am not looking for another crash on the 
1929 model either in New York or here. While I am prepared to see 
W all Street follow an erratic course over the next few weeks and 
for an appropriate restraint among investors and speculators on this 
side, I see no reason for jettisoning good stocks at these levels. 
NEW SAVINGS TERMS 

In sharp and significant contrast w:th the uncertain behaviour 
of the so-called speculative markets, gilt-edged stocks are maintaining 
a firm front. To some extent safety-first investments benefit when- 
ever the counter-attractions of equity shares are diminished, and 
there can be no doubr that during the past fortnight there has been 
some switching of money from industrial and mining shares into 
the fixed interest field. It is also true, however, that the firmness of 
gilt-edged refiects the continued confidence of investors in official 
cheap money policy. The latest move, which takes the form of a 
Treasury announcement of a new issue of National Savings Certi- 
ficates to replace the present 15s. issue after the end of next March, 
is calculated to provide a fresh stimulus for savings and for gilt- 
edved stocks. 

_ The technique adopted is the now familiar one of forecasting a 
further turn of the cheap-money screw without letting investors 
know just how far the screw will be turned. At the same time the 
maximum limit of individual holdings of certificates is to be increased, 
so that Mr. Dalton is obviously hoping for some substantia! improve- 
ment on the current level of “small” savings. Some little time ago 
he replaced the 3 per cent. Defence Bonds by a 2} per cent. issue 
and it now only remains to make some downward adjustment in the 
rate of interest on Post Office deposit accounts to bring the interest 
on the “ small” savings media into line with the yields obtainable on 
gilt-edged stocks. Meantime, the market can scarcely fail to ignore 
the fact that Mr. Dalton has dug his toes in and is as determined as 
ever to intensify the cheap money drive. 

PEARSON AND KNOWLES POSITION 

On several occasions in the past twelve months I have dealt with 
the position and prospect of the Pearson and Knowles Coal and 
Iron Company. The full accounts covering the year to June 3oth, 
1946, amply justify my recommendations of the three classes of 
Preference shares, all of which are now receiving their full 6 per cent. 
dividend. In his survey the chairman indicates that the directors 
hope to be able to maintain these dividends until such time as 
liquidation of the company becomes practicable. A year or two ago 
it looked as if Pearson and Knowles, which is purely a holding 
company, would be able to go into liquidation and pay out its share- 
holders at 20s. in the £. Unfortunately, market conditions did not 
favour a sale of the Lancashire Steel Ordinary or the Wigan Coal 
Corporation “ B ” Ordinary shares, and in consequence the company 
will now remain in being until at least the Wigan Coal Corporation 
passes into public ownership. When that happens Pearson and 
Knowles should become possessed of something like £200,000 in 
Government stock which would be marketable for liquidation 
purposes. There would remain -the 647,670 £1 Ordinary shares in 
Lancashire Steel, which at to-day’s price are worth about £760,000. 
Unless the steel industry is also nationalised a deal would have to 
be put through in this large block of stock to enable Pearson and 
Knowles to make a cash distribution, but there is the alternative 
that the Lancashire Steel shares might be distributed in specie and 
subsequently held as investments by Pearson and Knowles share- 
holders or sold on the market. 

As I have previously pointed out, all three classes of Pearson and 
Knowles 6 per cent. Preference shares are attractive, especially in 
present conditions of uncertainty. Quoted around their par value 
they offer a buyer a yield of 6 per cent. which should be forthcoming 
until liquidation is practicable, while, in the event of winding-up, 
they should all receive 20s. in the £. There is not a very free 
market in any of the three classes of Preference shares, but if the 
opportunity occurs to buy at or below par it should certainly be 
taken. 
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softly sprung, but safe on corners. Powerful, 
torun. Deliveries start in the New Year. 


price under £500 plus purchase tax. 


THE 


JAVELIN 


a completely new car by SOWETT (Mr., Mrs., 
ADDRESS ccocccccoccccece eoceccoccenccsceces evecccccoccose 


JOWETT CARS LIMITED + BRADFORD AND LONDON 


THE SPECTATOR, 


@ The engine isnew; the body is new; the whole design isnew. Under 
14 ft. overall, yet will take six and provides luxury seating for four. 
Capacious boot for luggage. Exceptional ground clearance. Light and 


1}-litre flat 4-cylinder engine. 


th rough civil 


SEPTEMBER 13 


lively, yet economical 


Th s cash sum or 
of 4400 a 


age 55, wili secure your 
later years. If you are, 
servant, etc., it will 


pension you already 


a year for life 
are available at a later age 


£5,000 tor Your Family. 
Whi st 


sonal requirements. 


age 50, 55,60 or 65. 


FILL 


augment the 
look forward to. 


£6,530, plus accumulated d vidends—or £400 ot 
If you are over 45 the benefits 


building up this retirement 


'N THIS FORM NOW 


1946 275 


£6.0.50 


FOR YOU AT AGE 55 


iu you preter 
year guaranteed 


t, a pension or pension your family ts provided for 
for life from Should you not live to reap the :eward 
ndependence in yourself your family will receive £5,000, 
a teacher, even if you only live to make one payment. 


Income-Tax Saved. 


On every payment you make, you receive 


Take, ior example, ages up to 45, this is the appropriate rebate of income tax— 
how th: plan operates—for women it Is a concession which will save you a 
slightly varied. You make agreed regular considerable sum dur-ng the period. 
monthly, quarterly or yearly payments 
to the Sun Life of Canada the great annuity £691,103,000 Assurances in Force. 
Company—and at age 55 you wil receive Through the Sun Life Assurance Company 


Canada (the largest Company of the 
British Empire transacting Life Assurance 
solely) over 1,000,000 men and women have 
provided for themse'ves or their families by 
policies guaranteeing the payment to them 
of £691,103,000 





tund 


By filling up and sending the enquiry form you can obtain details suited to your per- 
The plan covers all amounts of savings from as little as £1 per 
month and the cash or pension can be arranged in most cases to commence either at 
It is the safest and most profitable way of providing financially 
for you and yours and the protection for your family starts from your first payment. 


POSTAGE ONE PENNY IF UNSEALED 





any obligation 


NAME. 





To H. O. LEACH (General Manager for British Isles) : 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA 


Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company 


13, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur St., London, S.W.1. 


1 shouid like to know more about your Plan, as advertised, without incurring 


or Miss) 


OCCUPALION,,..00.eceeeneees 


Exact date of birth... .cccccceccecces 
Spectator 13/0/46. 

















PERSONAL 
Small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line 
averaging 44 letters. Min. 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 
CRES OF COLOUR. Spectacular displays of fashions’ 
A furniture, fabrics, all household goods. All the lovely 


things you long to see. “‘ Britain Can Make It ”’ Exhibition, 


Victoria & Albert Museum, South Kensington. 10 a.m. to 
10 p.m. Sundays 2.30 p.m. to 6 p.m., 1/-. Children 6d. 
10 minutes by bus or tube from Piccadilly. OPENING 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24th 
DDRESSED notepaper, best quality, cream wove or 

bond, high class printing, 500 18/6, extra 500’s 12/- 
printed ; 7 6 plain, post free-—WM. TRIMBLE, Enniskillen, 
Northern Ireland. 

GREAT SAVING. — OVERcoaTS, _ suits, 
\ EQUAL TO NEW from 75,-. List 
WaLker’S SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING 
Lrp., Dept. 26, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London, 
.*. NEW, Superior, Gentleman’s Water and Shock- 
i proof Wrist Watch. Luminous. Sweep centre 
seconds hand. Guarantee. £18 10s. Od. 14K Gold 
model Eversharp USA Streamline Fountain Pen, £11 10s. 


turned 
FREE.— 
Works 


8-Day Travelling Clock, £12. Midget Jewelled Alarm 
Clock, £8. New, Morocco Zip Despatch “os £9 10s. 
New Rolls Razor, de luxe, complete, £5—B. W. THOMAS, 


40, Kensington Park Gardens, London, W.11. 

] OOKS FOR SALE.—History, Biography, Art, Novels, 
General Literature. Send 2d. for List.—K. Woop, 

12, Catherine Street, Salisbury. 

‘ANCER SUFFERER, 33246, only 36 yrs., with wife 

( and small son. Unable to work for 6 months, trying 

to manage on quite inadequate income but not getting 

enough nourishment. Please help. Jewellery gratefully 

received NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF, 2, 

Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 

beret ey ~ OF HEAL’S in the London area who 
wish to dispose of furniture or bedding are requested 

to write to Heat & Son, Ltp., 196, Tottenham Court 

Road, W.1. 

| ELICIOUS Vintage Cider and Perry supplied in 

: 6, 9, 15 and 30-gallon casks (returnable). Orders 

for Autumn and Xmas should be placed now. Stamped and 

addressed envelope for price list. The CortswoLp CIDER 

Co., 11, Clarence Street, Gloucester. 


Dp” TOR urgently requires small Flat, furnished or 


unfurnished, preferably latter, 6—12 months. + Tel. 
essential Blackheath, Highgate, Hampstead, preferred, 
but radius 20 miles round London.—T. 86B, Port- 


land Place, W.1. Tel. : 

atter 6 p.m. 

] UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 


Welbeck 1935, before’ 9 a.m. and 


first lesson to S.R. (2), DuTTON, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
-_ ANCE.—REGIONAL Trust LtD., 

New Bond Street, 
REGent 5983. 


8, Clifford Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone : 


Forsyth Hardy’s illustrated 
An invaluable record 
Albyn Press, 


Oe ee REVIEW 
annual of the year’s best films. 
for the serious filmgoer. 3/6. By post 3/9. 
42, Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 2 
t*ENTLEMAN, 26, desires share Flat with another; 
¥ Half hour or less from city, Sept. onwards. All or 
part meals. Adaptable. Kindly forward details, conditions. 
if any.—Box 664. 
| | AVE YOU “A LITERARY BENT” ?—Develop it 
profitably through personal tuition at the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only school under the patron- 
age of leading mewspaper proprietors. Training in 
Journalism, Short Stories, Article Writing, Poetry, Radio 
Plays Eng. Literature. Each course now offered at 
REDUCED FEES. Personal coaching by correspondence. 
Write for free advice and Book to Prospectus Dept., L.S.J., 
57, Gordon Square. London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
IGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins ‘and Medals, 
especially collections, gold and rare silver pieces. 
Standard Catalogue of English Coins, 5/-. “Coin and 
Medal Bulletin,” including Sale List, 1/- per annum. 
B. A. Seasy, Ltp.. 65, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
F YOU ARE DEAF you owe it to yourself to test a 
“ Belclere ’”’ Radionic Hearing Aid . . . the small high 
efficiency instrument giving balanced hearing. Consultations 
without obligation. JOHN Bett & CroypeNn, 50, Wigmore 
Street, London, and 117, High Street, Oxford. 
RISH TABLE LINEN. Heat’s have a selection of 
damask table cloths and napkins in a variety of attrac- 
tive colours. Coupon free. Particulars and price list 
gladly sent on comer. HEAL’s (Linen Dept.), 196, Totten- 
ham Court Road, 
OIN the C oHASE re LOCHE GUILD and learn hkw to 
° double your vegetable crops in quality and quantity. 
Membership (2s. 6d. a year) brings you Monthly Letters 
of Advice, practical tips and free use of the Horticultural 
Enquiry Bureau. Membe — already over 25,000.— 
Sec., CHASE CLOcHE GUILD, The Grange, Surrey. 
I EAR’S Nonsense Book: ee. edition, 35s.—NUNN 
4 May Beprutuar, Barnt Green, Birmingham. 
ITERARY typing 1/6 per 1,000. Carbon copy 6d.— 
4 JENNINGS TYPEWRITING BurREAU, 35, Meadow Walk, 
Ewell, Surrey.—Ewell 3807. 
N ETAL BEDSTEAD REPAIRS. Heal’s can now 
undertake repairs to metal bedsteads, cots*and metal 
spring mattresses. HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.1. 
ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—j. Ctarke HALL, 
Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
N ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 
redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO, 23, W.C.1. 
\ RS. F. SHARP, 79, Chalkwell Park Drive, Leigh-on- 
5 Sea, Essex, is prepared to accept orders for literary 
Charges mod. 
Public Speaking 
60, Abbey 


and commercial typing. Speed, Accuracy. 

( RIGINAL Speeches for all occasions. 
privately taught.—KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 

House, S.W. "Phone Abbey 3605. 

| er ASANT unfurn. Flatlet in modern block W.C.1, 
central heating, etc., £117 p.a. Offered in exchange 

for 3-5 rm. Flat (up to £250 p.a.).—Box 658. 











UARTERLY journal on Vedanta, Adhyatma Yoga 
and Mysticism (Theory and Practice). Single copies 
(post free) 2/3. Annual subscription 9/-. Obtainable from 
SHANTI-SEVAK, 2, Linden Grove, Teddington, Middlesex. 
| ENT FREE.—Good two-roomed Flat, wi own 
entrance, plus share in sale of garden produce, offered 
to educated woman, in return for friendly help in garden. 
S. Wales border.—Box 668. 
QANITATION NEEDED QUICKLY? Ready for in- 
, stant installation, ELSAN Chemical Closet needs NO 
DRAINS, NO WATER-FLUSH. Approved by Govt. 
Depts. Maintains hygienic standards in thousands of 
COUNTRY HOMES, Canteens, Hostels, Camps, Guran- 
teed odourless, germ- -free, safe. els ~ F a purpose, 


at moderate prices.—Write, —— = stamp, for 
ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to Etsan Co. ‘Dept. 
254-33), 51, Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. 


QIDDE SHIRMAN SEPTET with LAURA VIVALDI, 
y international soprano, playing light music for— 
Receptions, Dinners, Weddings, Fétes, Re-unions and 
similar occasions. Recently returned from successful tour 
of Middle East. Reasonable Fees. 49a, Britannia Road, 
S.W.6. Phone KEN 2670. 
Gort, SUPERFINE WOOL CLOTHS in a host of 
enchanting colours—Hunting Gold, Kandy Green, 
Storm Blue, Tropic Rose and many others—nearly 30 
styles to choose from. Dresses to measure from 137 6. 
Perfect fitting guaranteed. Write to-day for catalogue and 
patterns. LEODIAN Ltp. (SP.36), Union House, Bridge 
Street, Leeds 2. 
S 1 TAIRS BLAZING . . but ESCAPE certain tor you and 
b family (itrespective height of bedroom) if Auromanec 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details 1d. stamp.— 
JOHN Kerr & Co (M/chr.), Ltp., Northwich 20, Cheshire. 
ter LONDON SCIENTIFIC FILM SOCIETY 
re-organised and enlarged starting Ninth Season 
in September, invites applications for membership. Write 
SECRETARY, 34, Soho Square, W.1. 
Wwe has made more onerous the task of reducing 
Consumption’s toll of human lives. The Brompton 
Hospital’s fight against Tuberculosis is annually saving 
thousands of sufferers from an early death. Please help. _ 
THE TREASURER, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W. 
\ JOULD any Lady Cook be interested in faunching 
a scheme for the delivery of hot lunches and cakes 
to private houses in a West Country district ? Facilities 
— —Box 709. 





| BRUSH UP YOUR MEMORY— 


“* Your Mind And How To Use Ie,” by 


' 





| A new course, 


the founder of Pel Comp in 6 postal 
lessons, inclusive fee 30s. 
Descriptive pamphiet free 


|| The Ennever Foundation (Suite 3), 


Vernen House, Sicilian Avenue, Londen, W.C.1, 


iL — = ——— ———— — — 
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\ rTANTED TO BUY tor cash, Foreign of British 
stamps up to £1,000.—B. Netti, 3, Aps House, 
Finchley Road, London, N.W.8 Telephor Prim- 
rose 299 
APPOINTMENTS 
aITY OF BIRMINGHAM—Seity Oak Hosprrat 
( APPOINTMENT I 4 FOR i Hom The 
Public Health Cor 1 applicat for tt 
position of Female Re sid ul Ww arden tor the Nurs Home 
Selly Oak Hospital Salary £180 ¢t 10 to £240 per annun 
plus £120 emolument rhe app tment will be subject 
to the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and 
to one mont notice on either sid Applications, giving 
age xperien und qualifications and accompanied by 
copies of three recent testimonials should be sent to t 
Mepica Orricer oF Heattu, The Council House, Bir 
mingham, 3, not later than Saturday, 21st September, 1946 
IRECTOR of well-known Stor requires smart t 
| ) telligent and experienced Woman with asant 
manner to act as Confidential Secretary First lass § 
hand and typing, experience of general office routine and 
ability to take minutes of board and executive meeting 
essential This is a position of some responsibility com 
manding a good salary. Please send full particula f 
experience d qualifications to Box 666 
‘X-RA.F OFFICER, do j-year tra 1 course in 
Dy London, urge! requires remunerat vening 
employment Wi lling try anything Also rnished 
preferably) room from Oct. Ist LADBRO‘ ), Campden 
Grove, W.8 
NAILED B.A. (Durham About to be ce »bed 
I: post. Willing to go abroad if necessary ' 663 
+ LOUCESTERSHIRE ReNDcOMB CO 
3) 0 Crrencesrer.—A Biologist is required for January 
1947 (or earlier), to teach the subject throughout this Recog 
nised Independent boys’ boarding school (Schoc yund 
1, administered by a Board of Governors Good 
He mours degree essential Vith For and S larshi 
or comparable experience preferred I a ten-year 
tradit on of Oxford and Cambridge I and f 
rate Natural History. Wide scope for ou school activi 
New Burnham scale plus, with Go vernmemt P« 
Scheme Resident bachelor or large flat available at low 
rate for married man. Applications to the H {ASTER 
who will also consider andidates requir nporary 
post for one or two terms 
pOYAL AIR FORCE. Short servi ni in 
%§6tthe:« Education Branch \ substa n r of 
officers are required for appointment to sho servic 
commissions in the Education Brat wt the R.A.P., for 
teaching duties in training schools or for appointn 
combining teaching and organising duties under a 
of further education. Candidates must have attained t 
23rd bur not their 3st birthday They shouki ha 
University degree and preferably at least 2 years’ teaching 
exp nce Qualifications required are mainly in mathe 
mati physics and engineering, but some “candidate h 
Arts qualifications will be selected. Commiussio: 
for 5 years on u active list followed by 4 on the ve 
Rank on appoit ument, flying officer There will be time 
promotion to flight lieutenant A be 
selected later tor permanent cx nission nt 
vfficers there will be tin promotion to squadr r 
pron mt ing commander ond higher ranks 
by selectior Annual pay for ranks up to and including 
squadron leadc minimum {237 after 2 years {2 
after 4 years £310; after 5 vears £347 ; after 6 ars £420 
wl further bienmal increments up to 4 766 a yea Credit 
ounting for increments will be given as tollows: 18 month 
for a degree, and up to 24 years for approved previous 
experienc In addition a further years’ advancement 
will be giv for tirst class and or ar for nd class 
H Pay for wing comman< will be from £867 
by i {1,049 and so on for higher ranks. Single 
t irnished accommodation or lodging 
all i i Married officers age 25 receive marriage 
all " t S a year Al fficers receive rations or 
ration a wank Ourttt allo ’ of £50 except where 
a t i pre ! ssioned servic in the 
R.A. ) ‘ 1 tt notice, are appointed 
t t r I will on completion of 5 years 
s¢ 4 ve a gratuity of £562 10 
I ’ luced h ase of those whose service i 
re it " tributory 1 under the Teachers 
Su " 4 Acts by the amount of the employers 
2 tributions, both of which will be paid 
b Air M ur Officers appointed to permanent 
mr lb ¢ eligible for retired pay in the 
an va 4 } egular officers rose who return to 
civi “a R ment will count their service as 
ed " ft 1¢ AI for increments on the 
Burnha | pplications should be made as soon a 
posstt Forms and further information from the UNDER 
S S \ir Ministry (A.R.1), Adastral House, 
Ku " I dl W.C.2 














| SAFEGUARD THEIR 
FUTURE 


The men who brought us Final 
Victory may count on the help of 
the Eritich Ledion in time of 
adversity, after service. A tesacy 


an House, 








to HAIG'S FUND, Cardi« 

Richmond, Surrey, will benefit ALL 

ranks of ALL Services: thei: 

families too 
* “ 4 
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EASTBOURNE 
MUTUAL BUILDING SOCIETY 


INVESTMENTS 
PER 2% pee 


@ '‘NCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 
@ £i to 65,000 ACCEPTED 


Prospectus on Reques 


Head Office: 39, TERMINUS ROAD, EASTBOURNE 








































Tel. No. 2173 
ASSETS EXCEED 2,500,000 
RESERVES £125,000 
VERSEAS EMPLOYMENT—RHODES UNIVER- | 
() SITY COLLEGE; GRAHAMSTOWN, SCUTH 
AFRICA.—Applications are invited for 1947 for the posts 
f—SENIOR LECTURER IN CLASSICS (Ref. F.A.752 j 
SENIOR LECTURER IN hy < Ref. F.A. 753). { 
Salary Scale Men, £550 by 2 750 Women, £450 
by 25 to £650. LECTI RERS IN EDUCATION and 
a ITICS (Ret. F.A. 755 and F.A 56 Salary Scale 
Me £450 by 25 to £600; Won 350 by 25 to £500 
JUN VIOR LECTURER IN FRENCH (Ref. F.A. 754 
salary 300 per annum. Further particulars and appli- 
ation forms may be obtained ritten request which | 
hould ate d ) brief details of qualifications | 
and exper t employment and quoting | 
the relevant add d to MINtsTRY OF ! 
I our & N \ don Appointments 
Office, 1-6 Tavistock Square, I ‘ W.C.1 Closing 
fate for 1 ipt of completed application forms is 11th 
October 194¢ 
» ELIABLE woman s tary, mid t tlers mor 
X= servi for m salary and unfurnished cot 
w flat, self only. Country preferred. Excellent references 
Box 659 
*ECRETARY British male) wanted by Society tor 
Ss Protection of Animals in Ital » reside London, 
travel Italy type perfect Italian, clear handwriting. Write 
L. Hawksiry, 6 De Vere Gardens, W.8 
*COTT POLAR RESEARCH INST., ¢ yee 
_ Applicatior ire invited for the post of Lib 
Preterence will be given to an applicant with sciet 
experien d able to prepare abstracts for publicatior 
Scandinaviat anguages and Ge am che able Salar 
£.250-— {£400 Applications to Director from whom 
further details can be obtained 
oh ACHERS for Pitman’s Shortha ind Touch Type 
writing required for Lond Secretarial College 
Resident or non-resident Part-tin whole-time Nx 
vening wor Box 660 
TNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF HULI DEPARTMENT 
or ADULT EDUCATION Joint Committee for Tutorial 
Classes and Extension Committ \ Srarr Turor is 
equired f asses Literatur Qualification and 
rience Drama and Dramatic Art will be a strong 
dati Salary range £400 ¢ £650 In the 
f a candidat with appropriate experience " 
ary appointmen may be made at £350. Applica 
ons ld be ibmitted by Saturday, 28th September j 
o the rRAR, University Coll Hull, from whom | 
partict an be obtained } 
\ ms amet LADY ASSISTANT wanted for advertise- | 
nt Manager of the Spectator. Write for interview | 
, experience and salary to H. S. JANzEs, 99, Gower 
C1 





EDUCATIONAI 


ng to go to the University, to be called up. 


RE you wait 
or have 





you recently left the Services Davies’s 

Wier you “ BACKGROUND TO THE FUTURE,” a 

uurse of * to those about to start their career Apply 

SECRETARY, 54, Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7 (Western 6564 

Also Courses for Reconstruction Competitions for the 
Civil Service 

“HEI TENHAM facancies tor Christmas Term in 





School and Higher 
inations Music, 


| 
Riding, Golf, } 


nent for girls 
Entrance Exar 
ecretarial Courses 


Coaching Estab 








imming Highest References Box 673 
OME STUDY POR DEGREES Stal Tuition 
| for Lond. Matr Spec. Ent., B “ws B P 'B Sc. Ex 
B.Com LI = B.D and es yma M« iderate F ees, | 
I Iment from ¢ . r, M.A., LL.D | 
Dept. B.9 wo SI Y HALI Oe ORD Est. 1894 | 
NDIVIDUAL TUITION for li ir of boys | 
| ‘ ( " Dactcs tructic ‘ Rector 
" > BR r e App! 
R H I I 
| , CA \ i » | 
_ } I Box ¢ 
HOUSES FOR SALE AND TO LEI 
‘LAT f N Ke gt Gard 
I: i ant hot ‘ | 
XCHANGI xchang { | 
r I i B é 


1946 


‘ LOUCESTER ROAD DISTRI 
NJ detached House, good garde 


rooms, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms 


Attractive semi- 
Sarage $B living 
ling admirabje 








quarters for married domestics. Early 5 

hold £5,500.—J. Ewart GILkes & P. sem tee. 

Road, Brompton Road, S.W.3 K rton 0066 Hane 
YURNISHED HOUSE, Henley me 

|: : > ~ — ames Quiet 

n, 2 sitting, 4 r » 
Sept. 20th to mid ‘December 7 gns. ¢ den Ge 
\V est OF SCOTLAND.—To | elied ot 
5 or 6 months, House in Kiln : ase me 

yoms (fitted basins), 3 living r ond » 

etc. Maid’s bedroom and ba tral | 

telephone, double garage Extensive hy 


—Box 661 : 


HOTELS, 


\ COUNTRY LOVER Then v« njoy Burtor 
l Hall Hotel, North Tawton, Mid Devor fori 
restfulness and its central position, and nag H. 
the nights draw in. Book now for Aut 

short or long stays. Further details, \ 

Major H. L. Frossarp, R.M. (Rtd Te I 


PROOMHILL, MUDDIFORD, 

> own grounds of 150 acres, the ameniti 
hotel with the advantages of a delightf 
Rough shooting. Billiards room. | 
Shirwell 62. 


near bb 








1 I . 
xcellent als 








tOUNTRY lovers should stay at Pant Eidal Hall in | 
Vale of Italy near Aberdovey, Wales Magnificer 
cenery Mildest of climates Sea and mountain ai 
Confort and cosiness Liberal table. Shooti Fi “ 
Riding, Bridge and Billiards. Book now for Autumn and 
Winter. From 5 guineas per week = 
( «+OATHLAND.—WHhitrreLp Private H R.AC 

Glorious moorlands, near Whitt kst 
Lospitality French cuisine Vacat oO and 





December Beautiful autumnal tints, invis 9 air 
PiiicH He Nr. PLYMOUTH (6! 
LEIGH oti 4 typical Eng 
in 50 acres of grounds Excel D 
sea, fishing, rik lit g, golf 
informality Ful lic 8 guineas { 
Direction of I BARR w DowLine rel. Pl 





pEAL Winter Warmth and ntort in 

\ = «©beauty, tradition and character xcel 
Own Sporting. Few guests only Club licence 
and suites with private baths. From 21 Cal 


Longnor Hall, 


Shrewsbury 





WITZERI — Miss OPppPEeNHi arta pa 
s for winter or summer at erate aill-it Childre 
*r 14. Also independ Enq ( dor 
Reading 
WW INTER R ge rs Iwo week G S} 
Re y- Now LAMMIN RS Ltr 6 Blenhe 
, London, N.W.8 1 Maida Va 


EXHIBITIONS 

\ COLLECTION of EARLY ENGLISH a 
{ WATERCOLOURS to be seen at H 
lottenham Court Road W.1 

PRITAIN CAN MAKI Il EXHIBITION 

) Victoria & Albert Museum, South Kensington 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m Sundays 2.30 p.m. to 6 p.m., L- 
Children 6d. 10 minutes bus or tube from Piccadilly 


OPENING TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24d 


MODERN 
Ss, 196, 








'_—— TION OF FLOWER PAINTINGS by wel 
4 known contemporary artists on view at Heat's 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
| YELIKS rOPOLSKI Paintings and Drawings 
OLIVER HILL—R Landscapes of Iona, etc 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq 10—5.30. 
Sats. 10O—1 

4 BARRE Memorial Exhibition Also har collection 
| y f early ( ee pottery BERKELE (J ALLERIES, 
20, Davies Street, 

EFEVRI GALLERY, 131 134 New Bond Street, W.1. 
L. RECENT PAINTINGS by KEITH Te 
QUENTIN BELL and SVEN BERLIN. Daily 10—5.3. 





Sats. 10—1 
\ ERCURY (PAR. 5700 rANGENT by Gilbert 
i Horobin Evenings 7.0 Thurs., Sat 2.30 
EEDLEWORK PICTURES AND ton ae 
Antique samplers and embroidery. Moder tures 
Is: im silk, we - and applique work «Hh AL'S, 
ottenham Court vad, 1 
pic TURES FOR SHOR [ POCKETS.—Exhibition 
| of originals by young artists.—PHOENIX GALLERY, 





38, William IV St., Charing Cross. Sept. 16th—Oct. 16th 
wt GEORGI bahay aes Grosvenor St > 

, Water Colou and P: Oat twenty-five con 
temporary artists 
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